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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A REVIEW OF THE DAYS OF OLD. 


BY REV. JACOB MILLER, RECTOR OF ST. JAMES, P, E. CHURCH, PITTSTON, PA. 


N the year 1839, at an early age, I was engaged as 
‘‘roller-boy’’ in the printing-office of James Sharp, 
northwest corner of Sixth and. Callowhill streets, Phila- 
delphia, my native city. It was a modest apartment, with 
a meager supply of printers’ material, including a Wells 
press, which to me was an object of deep interest, as I had 
never seen a printing press of any pattern. I soon became 
quite proficient in the performance of my duties dehind the 
press, and turned the cylinder with becoming ardor, and 
rolled over the form to the evident satisfaction of my 
employer. But he, being a practical man, of the utilizing 
sort, soon proposed that I should learn to pull, so that my 
time might be fully occupied, in his absence, with the double 
task of ‘‘rolling’’ and pulling. To this sharp proposal 
I readily assented. But it wasa slow and tedious process ; 
[ soon wearied of it, and after a few experiments, the 
number of zmpressions made while he was absent became 
perceptibly diminished. I had the misfortune to break 
through the parchment tympan by striking against the 
platen of the press, which accident was at once attributed 
to sheer carelessness. I had nothing to do, of course, 
with making ready the forms. But I was astonished to 
see paper, and even cards, deluged with water as a prepar- 
atory ordeal. I will relate another incident which occur- 
red at this early stage of my novitiate, On a certain 
occasion, being sent upon an errand, while working at the 
press, I took the precaution to prop up my rollers with 
pieces of furniture, omitting however to lower the curtain 
of the window immediately in their rear. To my horror, 
when I returned, the rollers were running away from their 
stocks, the hot summer sun having melted the unprotected 
surface. After a brief probation, 1 wearied of my situa- 
tion, and left by apparently mutual consent. For a year 
or two I was employed as errand-boy by Griffith & Simon, 
bookbinders. Then, at the suggestion of a friend, I 
tendered my services to John Young, printer, No. 3 Black 
Horse alley, and was duly accepted as a learner of both 
branches of the printing art, and soon began to operate at 
press and case. This was a famous office ; its locality was 
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known far and wide. For plain and fancy printing of 
every description it had no superior in Pennsylvania. 
Merchants from all parts of this and adjoining states came 
to old Black Horse alley to have their store-bills printed 
in Young’s peculiar style. His imprint was seen every- 
where. For months in the spring and fall we were kept 
busy day and night. We were familiar with inks of every 
color. Vermilion and printers’ varnish were in almost 
constant use. A very pretty little press, called the Orcutt, 
was used for cards and small circulars. It was a general 
favorite. Here I would state that one of my first tasks 
was to manipulate a very soft roller defore the press, which 
fairly hugged the stone that was overspread with red ink, 
thus raising great blisters upon my hands suggestive of 
the buckskin balls that were used by our ancestral printers. 
Printing in gold, silver and bronze was a specialty in this 
office. Howell Evans, an adept in novel and attractive 
designs, was the foreman. He has since established an 
office in Philadelphia which ranks among the best. I 
remained in Young’s office for several years, and then 
worked for Major Town until I became of age. Sub- 
sequently I was employed in the office of the Norristown 
Register, and worked off the weekly edition by hand, with 
the aid of an athletic youth who plied a long and heavy 
roller composed entirely of well-boiled glue and molasses. 
Meanwhile John Young, having retired from business and 
settled upon a farm, was succeeded by John Duross, who 
kept up the prestige of the old office for a long while, and 
realized a handsome fortune, as the reward of his persevering 
and ceaseless industry. I worked for him a number of 
years;. and then, after a brief term of service with L. 
Johnson & Co., quit the printing business to enter upon a 
calling in which I have continued to the present time. 
But Oh!.what changes have taken place since first I essayed 
to become a printer. The office of James Sharp has long 
since become extinct, and he has passed to that realm in 
which types and presses have no place. John Young, too, 
has been ‘‘ gathered to his fathers.’’ He soon quit farm- 
ing, and died in Philadelphia at a good old age. And 
the old four-story building, so long used as an office and 
dwelling, has been demolished, and the site is now occu- 
pied by a fine store-house. A// my fellow-apprentices, 
with a long list of associate pressmen and compositors, are 
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198 THE 
‘locked up’’ in an impenetrable slumber. But the lead- 
ing and spacious printing-offices of today are palaces in 
comparison with the narrow and dingy apartments in 
which the sons of toil once labored for their daily bread. 
The quality of paper is no longer impaired by the silly 
process of ‘‘ wetting down.’’ ‘The designs and workman- 
ship of the present far excel that of any former period, 
while keen-eyed invention has contrived facilities for 
making the printer’s labor alike pleasant and easy. I have 
worked upon the Wells, Washington, Smith, Columbia, 
and Ramage presses, but I have a more distinct recollec- 
tion of the ‘‘ Ruthven.’’ Commend me to any press but 
that. A platen on wheels and a lever is worked with the 
left hand—a heavy, lumbering, unsightly machine. To 
draw that platen and press down (not pull) that lever was 
like propelling a canal-boat ; its dull sound like the rum- 
bling of a coal cart. 


in ten hours, and that for many days. Christmas and 
Fourth of July were the only holidays allowed us; but now 
many such days are afforded our successors. 
better, and in these and many other respects these latter 
days are better than the former. ‘True, I am no longer a 
practical printer, nor have I retired upon a fortune; but I 
seem to be still connected, in some way, with the fraternity, 
for I have a brother, one of the firm of Jas. B. Rodgers 
Printing Co., also ¢hree sons in the same trade, one of 
whom is secretary of the Pressmen’s Union, and your 
Philadelphia correspondent. I am well represented by a 
trio of printers. Success to the craft everywhere, and to 
THE INLAND PRINTER in particular. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER 
THE PRINTING-PRESS. 
BY STEPHEN MCNAMARA, 

N all contracts for type-revolving presses the most minute 
| details were necessarily specified, and exact measure- 
ments taken of everything. Not alone the size and shape 
of the paper, but length and width and number of columns, 
depth of headings, rules, dashes and margins. Drawings 
of the location which the machine was to occupy were 
made, and every precaution which prudence could suggest 
was taken that no error might occur. Long before the 
machine was completed tracings were forwarded that the 
preliminary work for its reception might begin ; and then, 
down in the subterranean depths of a cellar or under the 
adjacent street, as a precaution against the ravages of fire, 
excavations for the foundation and pit were made, and a 
solid stone wall was laid, lined with a tank of boiler iron, 
on which the machine was to rest. A skillful mechanic 
accompanied the machine to erect and start it. 
was frequently assigned to Mr. Richard Taylor, whose 
familiarity with its various parts was surprising, and won 
for him many friends. 

It is probably not too much to say no machinery of 
such magnitude was ever constructed with greater care or 


nicety. 
every contingency was provided for. 
of this can be shown than the fact that the first press con- 
structed in England according to the plans furnished could 


And yet I have worked off twelve | 
tokens, of 250 sheets each, on that hideous Ruthven press _ 
conditions of use, and successful by the rigidity and pre- 


Wages are | 
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not be started. It is related that the English workmen had 
not calculated the great strain of the various tapes, upon 
which the atmosphere had no little effect. The spring of 
the tape shafts from this cause necessitated barrel bearings, 
which it would seem they had overlooked. 

Daily service in competent hands had but little effect ; 
its motions, with the exception of the fly and nippers, 
being rotary, little wear was visible, and as bushings were 
placed wherever needed, readjustment was inexpensive and 
easily made. Under this state of facts depreciation was 
trivial, notwithstanding the enormous original cost. Stand- 
ing alone, without a competitor in the world, recognized 
as the champion newspaper press, publishers were forced to 
buy it, and thus the Hoes had a monopoly. 

For a quarter of a century this press was regarded as a 
grand success. ‘That it is so no longer is no fault of its 
inventor. As an English writer tersely puts it: ‘ Like 
many American inventions they are severely subject to the 


cision with which they fit the end and fulfill the purpose 


which was their aim. Its design has about it all the char- 


| acteristics of American audacity, and every conventionality 





| their nightly toil. 


has been despised and discarded.’’ How aptly those 
words describe this press! So long as types alone were 
used this press was a necessity. The audacity of its 
designer prompted him to despise the flat bed, nor wait 
until some other gifted genius should solve the problem of 
multiplying forms by stereotyping. The tissue-paper 
mold, like the tissue ballot, was potential! The papier- 
maché matrix was its doom ! 

Before closing our reference to this admirable machine, 
it may not be out of place to refer to its operation. At 
midnight, when all but printers are wrapt in slumber, 
feeders and pressmen are congregating below preparing for 
The pressmen oil every bearing, scru- 
tinize carefully the tapes, see to the condition of and set 
every roller, and charge the fountain. Meanwhile the 
brawny feeders have each put up their ‘‘lifts,’’ and 
rolled down to shape and topped off with a number of 


spoiled sheets. As the ‘‘turtles’’ for the first side are 


| lowered from above they are placed on trucks and wheeled 


This duty | 


Every part was not only fitted accurately, but | 
No better evidence | 
| the glare and flash of gas jets and the hum of revolving 


in front of the press. Two ring bolts are screwed in, three 
feeders heave away on the tackle, a sheave pulley running 
on a shaft directly above is run into place, the ‘ turtle’’ is 
lowered on to dowels set in the rings of the main cylinder, 
the ring bolts are withdrawn, and a hand below hooks on 
the bar to a loop on the under side and tightens up the 
screw. The press is then moved ahead to receive the other 
pages, the top rollers are put in, and at a signal from the 
foreman one feeder places his foot on the starting bar, and 
as the central orb of the system begins to slowly revolve, 
all the rollers and cylinders move in unison, the flys drop 
down with a bang, and soon, the belt being on full, with 
accelerating speed the sheets shoot in around each cylin- 
der, up the inclined tapes like sparks from a rocket, and 
are caught by the flys and laid down flat, and are turned 
and evened up by the fly boys ready for the second side. 
Here, in the pressroom of a morning paper, amidst 


wheels, are we enabled to comprehend the vast strides 



















made in our beloved art. To the mechanic the sight and 
sound of perfectly balanced machinery is harmonious ; to 
the casual spectator, mounting up to the surrounding gal- 
leries, it is inspiring, the ‘‘ poetry of motion ’’ exemplified, 


and a proud monument to the matchless skill of its inventor. 
(To be Continued.) 
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NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
NO. XVI.—BY 8S. W. FALLIS. 


‘T’HIS manner of representing the creation of Eve was 

very general with the wood engravers of the fifteenth 
century. This subject is frequently represented in the 
same manner in old cuts, executed previous to 1500, as 
well as in illuminated missals, sculpture and paintings ; in 
an early picture by Raphael this subject is treated in the 
same manner, showing Eve coming out of the side of 
Adam, illustrating very strikingly the expression that 
woman comes from the rib of man. 

In the illustrations which appear in Italian books, pre- 
vious to 1500, the wood engravers rarely attempted anything 
more than simple outlines, occasionally, however, giving 
color and expression by means of short parallel lines. The 
following fig. 26 is a reduced fac-simile of a cut in Bonsig- 
nore’s Italian prose translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
a folio, printed in 1497 by the brothers DeLignano at 
Venice. 
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Fic. 26. 


The Italians were in the midst of beautiful scenery ; art 
in nature, that could not help but instill into them a true 
sense of the beautiful and mold their natures, so that 
when the harvest of art was ripe, their sickles would be 
sharp and ready for gathering in the grain. It was a 
national instinct to take delight in art, and its dawn was 
welcomed by the whole people—the artisan as well as the 
prince. 

Wood cuts were first generally introduced into Italy by 
German printers, who crossed the Alps to reproduce and 
make general the beautiful and precious manuscripts, with 
which Italy was stored. They met with many obstacles in 
their progressive march, for the princes, like Frederick of 
Urbino, were ‘‘ashamed to own a printed book’’ among 
their splendid collections, where every art seemed pressed 


into service to make beautiful their volumes of vellum and | 


velvet. 
The printers, however, proved the utility of their art, 
and were soon busily employed in the principal Italian 


} 
| 
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cities in reproducing the precious manuscripts ; and from 
the first they called to their aid the art of wood engraving. 
The earliest Italian wood cuts, which were somewhat Ger- 
manic in design and execution, were exceedingly crude and 
devoid of merit. They appeared for the first time in an 
edition of Cardinal Turrecremata’s Meditations, published 
at Rome in 1467, by Ulric Hahn. 

The art had doubtless been practiced in Venice by 
makers of cards and prints, long before wood cuts were 
first introduced by the German printers. Figs. 27, 28 and 
29 are fair specimens of early Italian wood engraving. 
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Fic. 27.—LeviATHAN. From THE ‘‘Ortus SANITATIS.”’ VENICE, 1511, 


As soon, however, as the art was naturalized and com- 
prehended by the Italian engravers, it was at once charac- 
terized by beauty in design and execution. 

“sop’s Fables, published in 1481 at Verona, exhibits 
something more than promise in the numerous illustrations. 














Fic. 28.—Tue Stork. From tHe ‘‘Orrus SANITATIS.”’ VENICE, 1511. 


An Ovid, printed in 1497 at Venice, is embellished with a 
number of excellent wood cuts. ‘The finest example of 
Italian wood engraving, however, before it reached its 
higher perfection, is exhibited by the large number of 


| small wood cuts contained in the Epistles of ‘‘ St. Jerome,’’ 


and a description of cloisteral life. These cuts are simple 
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outlines, with very little attempts at shading or color, and 
are marked by beauty, grace and feeling, the subjects being 
treated in an artistic and comprehensive manner. 

The Italians however, were too fond of color and pos- 
sessed too many masterpieces of the nobler arts, to set a very 
high value on such apparently simple effects, but neverthe- 
less in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, there ap- 
peared at Venice (the chief seat of the art) many volumes, 
which were illustrated with wood cuts, and these various 
illustrations exhibit a greater variety of interest, knowledge 
and feeling, than does the work of any other nation at this 
period. 

Italian wood engraving continued to be marked by 
simplicity and skill in design until 1530, when crosshatch- 
ing was introduced from the North. After this date wood 
engraving, as well as all other arts, in Italy fell into a rapid 
decline in consequence of the internal troubles of the 
country ; but in the short time the Italians practiced the 


art they showed a remarkable understanding and appre- | 


ciation of its capacities. 

To the Italians love of color is due the development 
of what is known as engraving in chéaro-oscuro, a process 
which had been practiced in Germany as early as 1506, 
and was claimed as a 
new invention by Ugo 
da Carpi in 1516 at 
Venice. This process 
was carried to the high- 
est point of perfection it 
attained in the sixteenth 
century, by the Italians. 
It was an attempt to 
imitate the results of 
painting by the use of 
two or more blocks; by 





Wood engravers seem to have abandoned the printing 
of books about this period in favor of typographers, al- 
though for several years following they continued to print 
broadsides from engraved wood blocks; and they also con- 
tinued to compete with the type printers in the printing of 
‘‘Wand-Kalendars’’ or sheet almanacs to be hung up 


| against the wall, until 1500. Several copies of these en- 


graved almanacs, which were executed between 1480 and 
1500, are preserved in libraries on the Continent, and are 
rich specimens of early block printing; but the printing 
press was fast making inroads on the practice of the wood 


| engravers in this branch, so that it was almost, if not 


entirely, abandoned by the end of the fifteenth century. 
Its practice began with a single sheet, and with a single 
sheet it died. Its origin, perfection, decline and death are 
comprised within a century. Its origin is marked by the 


| date of 1430; its perfection 1450; the commencement of 





its decline 1460, and its final collapse 1500. Between 1460 
and 1500 wood engravers also executed single cuts, some of 
which were accompanied with brief explanatory texts also 
engraved on wood. Others contained figures only. In al- 
most everyone of these cuts, executed prior to the invention 
of typography, there are few if any traces of merit, either 
in design or engraving ; 
the engravers appear to 
have been mere work- 
men, who could in a 
rude style draw and en- 
grave figures, but with- 
out the slightest indica- 
tions of any knowledge 
of art. 

Recent discoveries 
are constantly render- 
ing the date of the in- 
vention of wood en- 
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careful execution of 
these blocks very suc- 
cessful imitations of 
paintings were produced. ‘The Italians used four blocks 
and imitated water color paintings with some considerable 
degree of success, and their chéaro-oscuro prints exhibited 
more artistic skill and feeling than those of the Germans. 
The Briefmalers and Formschnetders of Germany were the 
first to introduce block printing, and they continued the 
use of this branch of their art many years after typography 
had been generally introduced throughout Europe. They 
continued the practice of block printing until the close of 
the fifteenth century. There is an edition of the ‘‘ Poor 
Preachers’ Bible’’ printed from wood blocks, with the date 
of 1470, another of the same work, but not from the same 
blocks, appeared in 1471. 

An engraver by the name of Hans Sporer printed from 
wood blocks, in 1473, an edition of Ars Moriendi, at 
Nuremberg, and in the preceding year he printed an edition 
of Antichrist in the same manner. 


It is probable that most of the tracts and single sheets | 


printed from wood blocks, preserved in the libraries of 
Germany, were printed between 1440 and 1480. Books of 
two or more sheets, printed from wood blocks with a date 
subsequent to 1480 are very rare indeed. 


| 


1G. 29.—Virw OF VENICE. FROM THE “ FacicuLus TeEMpoRuUM.” VENICE, 1484. 
484 


graving more uncer- 
tain. A Vienna cor- 
respondent of the London Zimes in 1885 describes 
among other rare and interesting documents, discovered 
among the papyri of Prof. Karabacek’s charge, ‘a 
strip of paper of the ninth century, forty-two centimeters 
long and eight broad, which is covered with Arab words 
and ornaments imprinted by wood engravings.’’ This is 
now claimed by some authors as prima facie evidence that 
wood engraving was of Arabian origin and practiced by 
the Arabs in the ninth century, which is about five centuries 
prior to the generally accepted and historically established 
first wood cut known to have been executed for printing 
purpose, of which date was certain, namely, the St. 
Christopher cut of 1423. 
(To be continued.) 


WE are always pleased to answer, so far as in our power 
lies, the questions of our correspondents, but a large num- 
ber of those received are of a character entirely foreign to 
the interests of the printing trade or the mission of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. To others no authoritative decision can 
be given, as the styles and regulations of one office do not 
correspond with those of others. 
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JOURNALISTIC BARBARISM. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL, 


NTERPRISE in journalism is a very poor cover and 


lame excuse for violating all the sacredness of social | 


and, particularly, home life. Defended as it may be, it 
is simply converting the columns of a paper into scandal 
and gossipmongers, and opens the doors for the widest 
abuse, to the washing of extremely soiled and often 
noisome family linen, the pandering to most vitiated and 
base appetites, the debauchery of public minds, and the 
creating in young minds of a taste fatal to all the ethics 
of purity and honor. 

To such a pass has this license been indulged in that 
little, if anything, is held sacred from its foul touch. 
Time was when the hearth of home was hedged about with 
as much of divinity as ever mythically surrounded a king. 
The fireside has no recognized barriers around it now. 
Time was when shy young love was permitted to breathe 
vows unmolested, and the blushes of modesty were un- 
known save by moon, star and breeze, and they never 
whispered of them. That happy day has passed. Time 
was when marriage was not fulsomely paraded in type, 
even to the uttermost fraction of dress. We have sadly 
outlived such tenderness and respect. Time was when 
death was looked upon with awe and regarded as holy 
from outside intermeddling, and curious and prying eyes 
were not turned upon tearful faces, sobbing breasts and 
broken hearts. We have unmercifully gotten beyond 
such reverence, and nothing is permitted to screen corpse 
and coffin. 

The audacity of news gatherers has become something 
not only wonderful, but absolutely appalling. Barred 
from the parlor, the interviewer bribes servants and worms 
out family secrets. Engagements between young people 
are held to be public property, and the wardrobe of the 
bride might as well be aired to the public gaze on a 
clothes line in the open street. Even the most concealed 
of her garments is described and criticised, the number of 
tucks counted, the lace patterned, and we are told to a 
fraction the size of her corset, and length, color, fineness 
and cost of her hose. The wedding bells are made to 
proclaim, as from the housetops, every phase of the cere- 
mony, and a messenger, swift as Mercury, and with eyes as 
sharp as one of the Furies, follows from church to hotel, 
and can scarcely be shut out from the bedchamber. 
Funerals are gala occasions for the barbarian journalist. 
Corpse, shroud, flowers, mourners are looked upon as 
legitimate plunder, and the procession dogged, inspected 
and described until the earth has rattled down with its 
hollow and unnerving sound upon the coffin. 

The law, as laid down by Sir Edward Coke, that the 
house of a man was his castle, has become a mockery—is 
utterly disregarded. Morbid curiosity sits at his table, 
and eager and impertinent desire rocks by his fireside. 
The most minute skeleton hidden in closet or concealed 
beneath hearthstone is pried out by the lever of the enter- 
prising journalist, articulated and hung up to the public 
gaze. ‘The slightest deviation from the right, no matter 
how deeply buried by years and penitently atoned for, is 
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ascertained and enlarged upon and made as of yesterday. 
The very walls of our houses appear to have been turned 
into telephones, and bells to be furnished with telegraphic 


| connections with newspaper offices. 


Under cover of the term society, the broadest scope is 


| given to matters that are rightfully private. The once 
limit is no longer apparent ; the once ‘‘ thus far shalt thou 





” 


go and no farther,’’ without the slightest binding force, 
the only stay being the impossibility of finding out more. 

The liberty of the press has degenerated into the 
grossest of abuse of the coveted privilege, and tramples 
close upon the law of libel. One might about as well live 
with open doors and windows, or have repeating speaking 
tubes leading from every room into the street that all who 
desired might listen. The ubiquitous reporter appears to 
have acquired by legacy the magical, if infamously dia- 
bolical ear trumpet described by poor Tom Hood, for no 
one thing that transpires escapes him ; and his fertile imagi- 
nation magnifies the most minute and innocent mole-hills 
into the most lofty and disreputable of mountains. 

Public life, actions and utterances become by their 
very nature public property, and are proper subjects for 
comment, for trial, so to speak, within reasonable grounds. 
Private conversations, acts, credit, and affairs of. the 
heart are not, never should be; and the line of demarka- 
tion should be sternly and deeply drawn between the two— 
drawn and strictly respected, or the penalty for crossing 
be severe in the extreme. 

The stealing of one’s good name is as much, aye, more 
of robbery, than the felonious abstracting of his purse 
from his pocket; the breaking into his private chamber 
for personal gossip a more nefarious burglary than plun- 
dering money drawer or iron chest. The fair name, repu- 
tation and virtue of wife and daughter are the dearest of 
all earthly treasures—something gold and currency cannot 
purchase, and which once tarnished can never be restored 
to its pristine spotlessness. ‘The credit of the merchant is 
more to him than his bank account ; more valuable than 
any stocks sold in Wall street; than shares in gold mines ; 
than ships on broad seas. 

Yet all the sanctities of life are ruthlessly violated by 
the ‘‘ satanic press,’’ and for what? The only justifica- 
tion pleaded is enterprise; the gathering of news, the 
desire to place before the public everything of interest or 
importance. 

The theory is unsound ; the premises false. They are 
based upon the most sordid of motives and wanton disre- 
gard of all the amenities that make life pleasant and worth 
the living. Vivid descriptions of death upon the scaffold, 
the last dying speech and confession, the ‘contortions 
of agony and the choking out of breath may be possibly 
defended upon the ground of public policy and police 
regulations ; but matters of home life cannot by any 
stretch of imagination. It is simply the abuse of a ques- 
tionable custom. It is the overstraining of a self-made 
law that was monstrous in the conception, is infamous in 
its workings and deadly in its results. It is the ‘ put 
money in thy purse ’’’ doctrine without the slightest regard 
to the feelings or rights of others, to truth, manhood, 
honor or common decency. 
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It is true there is a class of papers above such vile 
intermeddling, such ‘‘ ear at the keyhole’’ baseness, such 
despoiling of moral graves, such lowering, debasing and 
making merchandise of the most holy of our nature. 
Would that it could be written of all! From a very small 
beginning it has enlarged, even as a circle in the water, 
until it touches both the hither and the thither shore of 
the social fabric, shocks the very nerve centers of the 
human heart, alarms religion and threatens the body 
politic. ‘Tolerated at first, simply tolerated because of 
lax indifference, the evil has grown and multiplied until 
its size is monstrous and its name is legion, and _ its 
assumption beyond parallel. It has overstepped all 
bounds of decency, trampled under foot every particle of 
restraint, and is leaving its serpent slime upon everything 
clean and pure and as near the divine as anything earthly 
can be. 

It is time to call for, to demand a halt. Forbearance 
has long since ceased to be a virtue. Aided by the most 
execrable of woodcuts and abortions of electros, it has 
It is 
time for something more than merely indignant protest. 
That avails nothing. It is time for every publication 
having the least claims to respectability to raise their 
voices in severe condemnation, and use their columns as 
a lash to scare the scullions and bandits of journalism to 
the driving back into the ways of decency and a just 


become worse than intrusive, has become brutal. 


regard for the rights of others. 

Against such a villainous prostitution of journalism 
every lover of good order, fair dealing and the sanctity of 
life should rise in rebellion and wage an unceasing warfare 
until the hideous monstrosity is not only scotched, but 
killed beyond every possibility of resurrection. 

It can, should be done, and that right speedily. 
longer the delay the greater the undertaking will be. 
is continually spreading, the foul 


The 


The contamination 
disease is contagious, is becoming epidemic, and there is 
no time for delay. Such journalism is a cancerous ulcer 
that is eating its way to the very heart ofall that is noble, 
refining, exalting; it is moral leprosy that is fast spread- 
ing over the entire body of the press (to a greater or lesser 
degree), and the knife should be used unsparingly and 
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unflinchingly, and the eradicating mixture administered 
with a liberal hand. 


Written for THe INLAND Printer. 
ARE THERE TOO MANY PRINTERS? 


BY HERBERT L. BAKER. 

NHOULD a young man who contemplated learning a 
5 trade read, from month to month, the business out- 
look in ‘THE INLAND PRINTER, it is very unlikely he would 
have the courage to choose the printing business as a field 
for his future labor. In the September issue there were 
reports from sixty-seven localities; of this number only 
three held out any hope that work could be obtained, while 
from forty-four the warnings to ‘* keep away ’’ were emphatic 
and unmistakable in their character. Such statements as, 


**too many here now,’’ ‘ overrun with printers,’’ ‘ bring 


a pair of good walking shoes if you come,”’ etc., follow 


each other with monotonous frequency. Granting that | 


these reports are made in good faith, and that fear of the 
effect of an influx of printers has no influence upon their 
writers, can it not easily be shown that they contain no dis- 
couragement to the right kind of beginners? Let these cor- 
respondents tell what sort of workmen compose this surplus, 
asa general rule. \.et the officers of unions be frank enough 
to acquaint us with the character and caliber of the class ot 
men continually out of work, and indulging in the hue 
and cry that ‘there are too many printers here already.”’ 
Are they the first or even second-class workmen ? Certainly 
not. ‘Their ranks include only the unreliable, the ignorant, 
the drunken, and the botch. No novice need fear the 
glut of such printers, if he have the desire and deter- 
That 
there are certain seasons when business is dull, experience 
teaches, but we are now referring to the hackneyed, stereo- 
typed phrases which seem never to change, of those whose 
Alpha and Omega the year round is ‘‘ stay away.”’ 

It is astonishing what a large proportion of printers, 
especially job printers, are so only in name. Reckless 
as the statement may seem, we believe investigation will 
prove that not one in three can take a manuscript copy and 
set up a good, presentable iob without careful instructions. 
The work of many of these alleged job printers may well 
make the artist printer heartsick ; lines out of proportion, 
type inharmonious, display inconsistent, spacing and justi- 
fication to correspond. Yet seldom do such workmen 
recognize in themselves the cause of their lack of steady 
employment. ‘True, some may have labored under well- 
nigh insurmountable obstacles, while others may have mis- 
taken their profession, yet nearly all could have become 
creditable workmen if they had made‘use of the opportuni- 
ties afforded. Can the man who cares only to put in his 
time as easily as possible, who watches the clock as a cat 
watches a mouse, who devotes his leisure hours to frivolity, 
who spends so much of his income on drink, narcotics, or 
silly amusements that he can spare none to subscribe for a 
trade journal; who, in truth, has no love for his work 
beyond the few shekels it brings him, expect to excel, 
aye, or equal his earnest, close-applying, ambitious com-» 


mination to prove worthy of the title himself. 


petitor ? 

The most casual acquaintance with any city will verify 
the statement that those who comprise the overplus of 
printers so bitterly complained of, are not such as to pre- 
sent any formidable impediment to the thoroughly qualified 
workman. <A good printer can probably go into a large 
proportion of the forty-four places where we are informed 
there are ‘‘ too many compositors already,’’ and get steady 
employment. It is only the poor workman who has reason 
to fear the glut of printers. 

There is no royal road to skill and proficiency, yet 
when the road of hard work and steady application has been 
traveled, position and income are assured, notwithstanding 
the croakers who cry that the trade is overcrowded, and 
who hang the sign on the gates of every city: ‘‘ No printer 
need apply ; too many here already.”’ 

If printers were quoted in the market reports, they would 
be rated about as follows : 

Botch Printers. — Market overstocked. No demand 
except in times of a rush, and then at lowest figures, 















Drunken and otherwise Unreliable Printers. —Supply | 


greater than demand. Prices weak, and getting weaker, 
as more good printers come in. Employers always on the 
lookout for better men to take their places. 

Good, Fair, to Medium Printers.—Steady demand at 
fair prices. No lack of employment, and many oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 

A No. 1 Printers.—Scarce. In great demand at high 
prices. Not enough tosupply thedemand. Market never 
overstocked. 

The grade to which he decides to belong will determine 
the question whether the trade is too crowded for the 
inquiring novice to find an entrance profitable. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
TYPEFOUNDING. 
IvV.— BY ALFRED PYE. 

HE type-casting machine is a very compact apparatus, 
occupying but little space. At the back is a small 
furnace, above which is a reservoir or metal pot for con- 
taining the molten metal. In the metal pot is a well con- 
taining a pump, and a tube leads from the well to the front 
of the metal pot where is a nipple, through which the 





TYPE-CASTING MACHINE, 


mold block in front of the machine, the lower half being 
screwed to the block, becoming a fixture. The upper half 
is attached to an arm which opens the mold for the pur- 
pose of releasing each type as it is cast. The matrix is 
held firmly in place by a spring in front of the machine. 
At each revolution of the crank the mouth of the mold is 
brought close up to the nipple ; acam attached to the shaft 
turned by the crank presses down a lever which withdraws 
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from the nipple a pin that blocks the passage, called the 
‘*joker,’’ thus permitting the metal to flow through, while 
another cam at the same moment presses down a bar 
which operates the pump, forcing the fluid metal into the 
mold. Sufficient metal to fill the mold only is allowed to 
pass through the nipple, the joker immediately closing it 
as the mold is removed. As the mold block returns to its 
original position, the upper half of the mold is raised and 
the type released, when it falls into the box on the stand 


| in front of the machine. A type is cast at every revolution 


of the crank, and small sized letters can be made as 
rapidly as the caster can turn the crank. On large type 


| the caster has to work slowly, holding the machine for a 


few seconds after filling the mold, in order that the metal 
may set, for if the type was released from the mold immedi- 
ately, the metal in-the center not being set would burst 


| the type. When practicable a current of cool air is 


directed by means of a tube on to the mold for the double 
purpose of keeping it from being overheated and aiding 
the type to set rapidly. 

Job type is cast by means of the hand machine, as, the 


| fonts being small, the matrices need to be changed fre- 
| quently. When a sufficient quantity of the letter a, for 
metal is injected into the mold. The mold is fitted to the | 


| matrix for the letter 4 takes its place, and so on through- 





instance, has been cast, the matrix is removed and the 


out the font. The upper half of the mold has to be 
adjusted to the width of each matrix, and the caster is 
responsible for any inaccuracies that may result from pos- 
sible negligence. Body type is cast on machines operated 
by steam power, the matrices not needing to be changed 
so frequently, and two steam machines can be attended 
to by one man. © 

Each foundry makes its own type-molds, for the 
reason, as printers know, to the great vexation of their 
souls, that the type bodies of no two foundries in the 
United States being exactly alike, molds useful in one 
foundry would be useless in another. The repairing of 
molds forms a considerable item of expense in a type 
foundry, for, like all other pieces of mechanism, they will 
wear out with constant use, or get out of order, and there- 
fore need some careful attention. The expansion caused 
by heat is one of the troubles that type molds are subject 
to, and this fault would be fatal to correctness of body if 


| not detected and adjusted. 


On account of the great expense that would be involved 
in changing the size of the type bodies to make them uni- 
form with those of any other foundry (necessitating a 
complete new set of molds), typefounders are unwilling to 
agree to that much-desired result which printers are now 
agitating for, namely, uniformity in size of type bodies 


| throughout the foundries of the United States. That such 





a result must come, sooner or later, is an admitted point 


| in the argument; but it will depend largely upon the 


willingness of the majority of typefounders to incur the 
necessary outlay. Some are working to this end by 
changing a few of their molds at intervals, thus spreading 


| the expense over a long period of time. No doubt a uni- 
| form system would be a boon to both typefounders and 


printers, because printers would then place some orders 
with the nearest foundry, which now have to be sent to 
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particular foundries (sometimes hundreds of miles away), 
because the body must match. 

The metal used for type varies in hardness according 
to the purpose for which it is needed. Most printers 
know that type metal is a combination of lead, tin and 
antimony. The average proportions of the respective 
metals are as follows: lead, 60 per cent; antimony, 33 
per cent, and tin 7 per cent, with a small quantity of 
copper added. For body type and small job type hard 
metal is used, containing a greater proportion of anti- 
mony, as there is more wear on these types than on any 
other. Larger sizes of job type are cast with a little 
softer metal, and spaces and quads with softer yet, wear 
on these being very slight. 

The type as it leaves the mold is in a far from finished 
condition. ‘There is attached to the foot of each letter a 
piece of metal called a jet, formed by the metal remaining 
in the mouth of the mold when the letter is cast. This 
has to be detached, and for this purpose the type, as it 
leaves the machine, is passed to a boy called a breaker, 
whose work it is to break off these jets. 

Around the shoulder of the type where the matrix and 
the mold meet is a bur, or roughness, which also has to 
be removed. This is done by rubbers, usually girls. 
The operation of rubbing may be thus briefly described : 
Seated at a table, upon which is laid a file specially made 
for this purpose, the rubber takes each type separately, 
and rubs first one side, then the other, upon the file, 
removing all superfluous metal that may adhere to the 
sides of the letter. Each letter, as rubbed, is dropped 
into a tray or drawer, in readiness to be passed to the 
setter. This is the best and most perfect method of 
rubbing type, and is practiced in most foundries. There 
is another mode of rubbing type, called ‘bunching,’ 
where the type is rubbed on a sandstone, several letters 
being rubbed at one time. ‘This is a quicker way of 
getting the work done, and is less expensive, but the work 
is not always so good as when rubbed on the file. 

After rubbing, the type is taken in hand by the setter, 
who sets it up in single lines, about three feet long, on 
wooden sticks ready for the dresser. The rapidity with 
which the girls pick up the letters would excite envy in 
the breast of many a poor comp. who is toiling on a 
‘¢Jean take,’’ and can only scoop up from four to five 
thousand ems per day. Of course, the setter in a type- 
foundry has no bad copy to perplex her, and no spacing 
out to attend to, but the quantity some of them can pick 
up in an hour is something wonderful. 


(To be continued.) 


PARIS PRINTING CHIPS. 


A correspondent of the London Press Mews writes as follows 
regarding the printing-offices and compositors of Paris: Before 1870 
there were only eighty licensed printing-offices in Paris ; today there are 
over three hundred. This has drawn a great many workmen to Paris 
from the provinces and from foreign countries, and many former cus- 
The competi- 
tion of women is also a source of complaint with the compositors, not 
because female typesetters work at lower rates than the men, but 


tomers of the printing-offices now do their own work. 


because, being more industrious, more sober, and much neater, to say 
Finally, the 
taxes which affect the trade are of a nature to encourage foreign com- 


nothing of their manual skill, they are able to earn more. 
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petition. Printed books are allowed to enter the country free of duty; 
in order to avoid the payment of the duty on paper, foreigners send 
papers into France with tickets, labels, etc., printed along the edges. 
There are 500 lithographic printing-offices in Paris, giving employment 
to 5,000men, women and children. The wages vary from 4s. to 12s. a day 
for men, and from 2s. 6d. to 4s. for women. These wages are about 
one-fourth higher than those of twenty years ago. The National 
Printing House and the Municipal Printing Office greatly injure the 
trade, and private printers greatly urge that they should be abolished 
and the public work given out by contract. When a paper is estab- 
lished, the printers’ union and the publishers agree as to the number of 
letters of each sized type that the line shall count for. The types are 
known not by name but by numbers, and it is the larger sizes, the 
equivalents to minion, bourgeois, and long primer, that are generally 
used. The body of the paper is set up in long primer or bourgeois, 
and a French compositor has a holy horror of small type. I have 
known them to quit an office in a body because the employer insisted 
upon introducing nonpareil. When the type is up it is counted line by 
line and number by number; a large sized line in the body of an article 
in a smaller type is never counted except in the measurement of its own 
sized type; each size is paid for at a different rate, leads are never 
counted. Lines in italics, as well as lines of figures, are entitled to a 
certain sum extra. When a French printer works on time—that is to 
say, by the hour—they call it “ putting him on conscience,” and the 
conscience of some of them is not as moral as it might be. Con- 
science work is paid for at the same rate per hour that the comp 
would receive per 1,000. When job hands set type at night they are 
paid one-fourth extra. In some large offices the printers are guaran- 
teed that they shall earn a certain sum. In the Morning News office 
this certainty was fixed by the chapel at ten francs a day, and the 
poorest printer in the office has just as much show as the best one. 
The foreman is a man without authority, almost. No printer can be 
got rid of without the consent of his fellows, no matter if he be the 
worst “blacksmith”? that ever handled a stick and rule. The com- 
posing-stick used in French offices is not one-half as deep as our kind. 
A stick will not hold more than eight lines of minion, and is the prop- 
erty of the printer. A galley is about six inches long; sometimes they 
reach the extraordinary length of ten inches, but that kind is not popu- 
lar. The cases are laid out quite different from ours, and the types are 
not nicked in the same manner, and as a consequence French printers 
set dirty proofs; I never saw such proofs as those I have seen in Paris. 
There is a great deal more of correcting in the forms in the French offices 
than there is with us. The working printers usually wear blouses and 
are never seen with aprons on. 





BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


The annual report of Chief Graves, of the bureau of engraving 
and printing, shows that there were finished and delivered during the 
last fiscal year 7,695,536 sheets of notes and securities of the face value 
of $431,912,680; 19,777,077 sheets of internal revenue and customs 
stamps containing 455,554,008 stamps and drafts, checks, certificates, 
licenses and vther similar work amounting to 788,666 sheets. The 
total expenses of the bureau during the year were $965,195. It is 
recommended that hereafter the bureau be provided for by a separate 
appropriation to cover all its expenses, to be based on a careful compu- 
tation of the number and wages of the employés and the cost of the 
materials required in their work. The estimate for 1887 is $816,390, of 
which $327,740 is for wages, $328,380 for plate printing, $141,820 for 
materials, and $16,450 is for the salaries of that part of the force 
embraced in the classified civil service. The reduction in these 
estimates below the appropriations for 1886 is $123,624. The amount 
of work which it is proposed to produce in 1887 at a cost of $816,390 
would have cost $940,880 at the rates which prevailed in 1885. The 
report says that during the first four months of the current fiscal year 
the net expenses have been $74,412 less than a proportionate share of 
the year’s appropriation. The saving thus far is, therefore, at the rate 
of $224,237 a year.—Geyer’s Stationer. 





THE extensive German lithographic firm of Wezel & Naumann 
have left off printing with stone, and use zinc plates only. 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 


CHICAGO. 


Send for Samples of our New Brand of Flat Writing, 


—===THE MASCOT== 


THE FASTEST SELLING PAPER OF THE DAY. 








Get our Samples and Quotations before ordering elsewhere, for our manufacturing facilities 
are not equaled in the West, and we can SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Catalogue for 1885 and 1886 just issued ; send for a copy. 





J. W. BUTLAR PAPBRR Go. 
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Ledger Papers L. L. Brown Paper Co's 
— ne e iitnenen 


—--— yg KR ecovd 
PAPHKRS. 


Have no equal for erasing and re-writing, are not excelled 
In the manufacture of Blank Books, County Records and in strength or fiber. Bookkeepers find them 
for Legal and Commercial Papers subject to wear. superior in finish, sizing and color. 


MILLS AT ADAMS, MASS., U.S. A. 
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ILL BROWN LINEN 
“PER COMPANY LEDGER 


IN EACH SHEET APPEARS THIS WATER-MARK, 


+ * &. . RARV ER. Ft ht 


Successor and Manufacturer of THz Brown & CARVER 


IMPROVED: PAPER: GUTTING: JXACHINES, 


614 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa., and 33 Beekman St., New York. 


HESE Machines have been remodeled, and neither time 
7 nor expense has been spared in bringing them to a high 
and critical standard of perfection. They now stand first 
in the market. Unequaled for Durability, Excellence of Con- 
struction, Accuracy of Work and Rapidity of Movement; their 
merits are self-evident, and, by the testimony of the Centennial 
Judges, the Franklin Institute, and the American Institute of 
New York, they are, in every respect, the most reliable machine 
in the market. A trial will convince the most skeptical of the 
adaptation of this machine to all kinds of work done by Printers, 
30okbinders, Paper-Box Makers, Label Printers, Lithographers, 
etc. The peculiar construction and perfect adjustment make 
them the strongest and most powerful machine in use. 





WE CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 


First.— Superior proportions and construction of machine frame, giving 

strength and solidity, without excess of metal. 

Seconp.— Superior manner of hanging and adjusting knife bar, thus reliev- 
ing head or top of machine frame from undue strain during the cut, and 
allowing easy and accurate adjustment of knife from either end. 

Tuirp.— Superior arrangement of machine table, same having slots or 
grooves for the traverse gauge to move in, thus preventing sheets of 
paper becoming wedged between bottom of gauge and table. 

FourtH.— Superior arrangement of traverse gauge, same being in sections 
and adjustable, permitting cutting of two widths at once, hence saving 
time and handling of stock. 

FrrrH.—Superior arrangement of clamp and traverse gauge in combina- 
tion; construction is such as to permit stock to be cut to the last half- 
inch, thus effecting great saving in paper, and facilitating the cutting 
of small work, 

S1xrH.— Superior position of clamp wheel, enabling operator to clamp 
stock rapidly and without stooping. 

3 SEvENTH.—A ee — et ae and back of clamp, facilitating 
the handling and cutting of small work. 
SIZES OF PAPER CUTTING MACHINES—STEAM Power. E1cutu.— Simplicity of machine, no traps or springs of any kind; all 
sigs +++ $1,200 . parts are easily accessible. 
& 5 509s Ninru.— Noiseless friction clutch, for starting and stopping the machine 
. Larger sizes made to order. easily and without a jar, whereby a greatly increased speed is obtained 
Boxing and Shipping extra, Machines shipped at Purchaser's risk. without endangering the machine. 
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MEDALS AWARDED THE SANBORN MACHINERY. 


OUR LIST OF MACHINERY 


—— FOR —— 


Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers 


—— AND ——. 


PAPER-BOX MAKERS 


Paper Cutting Machines, 
Book Trimming Machines, 
Paper Cutting Presses, 
Knife Grinding Machines, 
Lron Standing Presses, 
Stamping Presses, 
Embossing Presses, 
Embossing and Inking Presses, 
Smashing Machines, 
Iron Table Shears, 
Rotary Board Cutters, 
Sawing Machines, 
Fob Backers, Stabbing Machines, 
Roller Backers, 
Beveling Machines, 
* Case Bending Machines, 
Case Smoothing Machines, 
Round Corner Cutters, 
Back Forming Machines, 
Book Rolling Machines, 





INCLUDES ee 


Wood Frame Card Cutters, 
Tron Frame Card Cutters, 
Rotary Card Cutters, 
Grindstone Frames, 
Gilding Presses, Perforating Machines, 
Steam Glue Flexters, 
Steam Glue Fackets, 
Copper Glue Kettles, 
Bookbinders' Type Cabinets, 
Paging and Numbering Machines, 
Ruling Machines, 
Lithographers’ Embossing Presses, 
Wood Frame Shears, 
Paper-Box Makers’ Rotary Board Cutters, 
Scoring and Cutting Machines, 
Sguare Corner Cutters, 
Round and Oval Cutters, 
Thumb and Finger Hole Cutters, 
Corner Cutting and Scoring Machines, 


Ete., Etc., Ete. 


IN THEIR VARIOUS SIZES AND STYLES. 


= =ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





Gro. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


69 Beekman St, 


Manuracrory — Standard Machinery Co., Mystic River, Ct. 


NAW YORK, 
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THE IMPROVED 


KEYSTONE QUOIN 3 
ve PRINTING- INK 


QUIET, 
QUADRATIC 













A SAFE, 

SIMPLE, 
SENSIBLE 
LOCK-UP. 


















LOCK-UP 


WORKS. 










Permanent, Cheap and Durable. 
Made of the Best Tempered Metal, and finished in the best possible manner, | .. E e RO BINSON & BRO. 


Pronounced by the Craft as 






“The best Quoin extant. —/ameson & Morse, 162-164 Clark St. 


“* Catches the practical printer at first glance.”—/as. W. Scott, Pub- 
ies ece ee | 710 Sansom Sr. PHILADELPHIA. 


«More satisfactory to us in all respects than any other metal Quoin 
we have used or seen.” — C. H. Blakely & Co., 68-70 Wabash Ave. 


JOHN McCONNELL & CO. 
Proprietors and tdinbinele rs, ARIA, PA. 









27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 









66 SHARP ST., BALTIMORE. 
m 7a 

ee r. D. HOYT, Gen'l Western Agent, 198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 
ee 71 Wapasu Ave., CHICAGO. 
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Fob Printing Presses. 
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Messrs. GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 
Sixty John Street, New York, manu- 


EE 


facture fine Printing Ink of all colors, 


and many of the best printers give their 


goods preference over all others. 





STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS IN MATERIAL AND 
WORKMANSHIP 
ONILVaadO ANV ACGVaaY ONINVW AO 
aSVa ‘ALITIAVUNG ‘aaads AOA GATVNOANO 
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(Small 8th Medium.) 





EY 


Strength and Power without excessive bulk and weight. Simplicity of 


For sale by all first-class dealers in Printing 
construction, perfect register, and beauty of design and finish. 





Material everywhere. 





For llustrated Pamphlet and Specimens of Printing, address 


Tue PROUTY PRESS CO. 
ySy QUAY AY Sy Sy Sy ay auayquay aya Us | 52 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
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THE UNDERCUT 
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An Automatic Self-Clamping Paper Cutting 
Machine. 


BOTH POWER AND LEVER. 

















ALANA LIMNIRATI 










HIS Machine now having been several years before the public, and having stood 
the test and overcome the prejudices that existed against it, an extended descrip- 
tion is unnecessary, We only ask intending purchasers of Cutting Machines to take 
the trouble to investigate our claims of superiority over any in the market by either 
inspecting the Machine or by reference to any of the parties named below. 
The following named are selected from many others using Power Machines : 


Union Paper Co....... Holyoke, Mass. 
Franklin Paper Co..... _ 

Riverside PaperCo ... 
Massasoit Paper Co (2) 
Wauregan Paper Co... 


Beebe & Holbrook .... es 
Whiting Paper Co. (2). gs 
Valley Paper Co. (2)... ‘as 
Croker Paper Co...... A 
Albion Paper Co. (2) . ad 


Wonotuck Paper Co. .. 
Winona Paper Co. (3). 
P.O. WR 52.5.2. s0 is 
Worthington Paper Co. 
Carew Paper Co....... 
Syms & Dudley Paper 

CO. (2) scucidtgssene ” 
Hampden Glazed Paper 

& Card Co. (2) .... - 
Hampshire Paper Co. (2) S.Hadley’s Els. 
Worthy Paper Co..Mittineague, Mass, 
Agawan Paper Co.. aid 
Southworth Co..... id 


Collins Paper Co....Wilbraham, Mass, 


Ee ree Westfield, Mass. 
Vernon Paper Co. (2), Salmon F’Is, Mass. 
Chapin & Ge ild ........ Russell, Mass. 
Crane & Co.........+..+Dalton, Mass, 
L, L. Brown Paper Co. .S. Adams, Mass. 
Hurlbut Paper Co. (2), South Lee, Mass. 
Platner & Porter ....Unionville, Conn. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co Birming’m, Conn. 
F.M. Whittlesey. Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Birnie Paper Co..... Springfield, Mass, 
Sugar River Paper Co.Claremont, N. H. 
J. B. Sheffield & Sons. .Saugerties, N.Y. 
Geo. West & Son.....Balston Spa, N.Y. 
Moore & Arms....... Bellows Falls, Vt. 





McLoughlin Bros. Toy Book Mfrs. N.Y. 
Liebenroth, Von Auw & Co., Frank- 
MISSOGE Si. ncdsackcevnemvence N.Y. 
Nat. Blank Book Co.... Duane St., N.Y. 
J.Q. Preble & Co., BI’k B’k Mfrs..N.Y. 
Acme Stationery Co .75 FultonSt., N.Y. 
Robert Gair........ Reade Street, N.Y. 
L. Dejonge (4).......-Duane St., N.Y. 
Star Card Co. ...VandewaterSt., N.Y. 


D. H. Gildersleeve ...... Rose St., N.Y. 
GC. A, Jager. cc ccoccs Mulberry St., N.Y. 
Alex. Agar, Cor. John and William,N.Y. 
Arbuckle Bros ......... Front St., N.Y. 
Street & Smith ....... New York City. 


Methodist Book Conc’n. New York City. 
A. H., Pugh Printing Co ..Cincinnati, O. 


Cleveland Paper Co...... Cleveland, O. 
Deveny & Co. .....0..06. Cleveland, O. 
H.S. Crocker & Co. .San Francisco, Cal. 
Canada Paper Co ...... Montreal, Can. 


York Envelope Mfg. Co...Toronto, Ont, 
Blakeley, Brown & Marsh. .Chicago, Ill. 
J. W. Butler PaperCo..... Chicago, Ill. 
Wn. Barber & Bros...Georgetown, Ont. 
Geo. D. Barnard & Co........St. Louis. 


Ji MW JOneS ec ccicecccccscics Chicago. 
py td re Cincinnati. 
Peter G. Thomson........ . -Ciacinnati. 
+ Christian Publishing Co ...... St. Louis. 
Buxton & Steinner Stat. Co. .St. Louis. 
W. O. Tyler PaperCo......... Chicago. 
Standard Paper Co......... Milwaukee, 
CMG PARE 5. os ccccndewies Cleveland. 
Chemical Paper Co ..........Holyoke, 
Parson Paper Co. (2)...++.00 Holyoke. 


Chester Paper Co... Huntington, Mass. 
Montague Paper Co..Turner Falls, Mass. 
G. P. Dickenson Paper Co.,.. Holyoke, 


We refer to any of above parties. 





For Circulars containing Price List, recommendations from parties using Lever 


CRANSTON & CO., 


Machine, etc., address 


Wythe Avenue and Hewes Street, 


BROOKLYN, E. D., N.Y. 
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THE ONLY 


PRACTICAL STEREOTYPE OUTFIT 


ADAPTED TO THE 


WANTS OF THE PRINTING-OFFICE. 





M. J. HUGHES, Inventor and Manufacturer, 
zo Spruce Street, - NEW YORK. 








As_ ime has proven, and hundreds testify, the HuGHes STEREOTYPE OUTFIT 
is the ¢ aly practical patented method for the printing-office in general. With such 
any printer can do an immense amount of work with but a small amount of type, by 
stereotyping in various ways, viz: Type-high and exact widths—all metal casts—cast 
and block at the same operation on wooden coves—thin flat plates with beveled sides 

| for bookwork and patent blocks, etc. One can easily and quickly stereotype stand- 
ing advertisements, muitiply job forms with finest of results, make fonts of Job 
Display Type, Rules, Borders, Corners, Tints, Leads, Slugs, Furniture, Fancy 

| Designs, et¢, It facilitates presswork, saves type, composition, makes color work 

| easy, opens a new field and secures a great variety of work, with good profit, that 

| could not be done otherwise. It occupies but little space, does away with danger- 

| ous, complicated machine~y, and only costs, according to size, from $75 to $150. 

| Send for descriptive c:rculars and testimonials from hundreds of good and re- 

| liable printers from all principal places, 

| 


M. J. HUGHES, 
NEW YORK. 


GONIGAL SGRAW QUOIN. 


10 Spruce Street, 








Lever Press-Bed Key. 
Fits all sizes. 


am 
Hl 





i 
ame = sizes. 
| . 





Closed Quoin. 


The CONICAL SCREW QUOIN, in one substantial piece, is a combination 
of the three most effective principles known to mechanics, viz.; the SCREW, WEDGE 
and Lever. It is perfectly simple, the most durable, the easiest handled with 
straight furniture or beveled sidesticks, and is indorsed by hundreds of practical 
printers and mechanical experts as the BEST AND ONLY CORRECT PRINCIPLE ever 
applied to a Quoin. It gives a wider bearing and expansion—a positive, direct 
pressure, with justification where needed; and is free from all sliding, wabbling 
motions known to the iron wedge, It is manufactured in four sizes, with Combina- 
tion Key to fit all; also a Screw Press-Bed Key is furnished to lock and unlock forms 


next to the cylinder. 
SIZES AND PRICES. 


No. 1—Size % inch in width and 2% in length, per doz...... $3 00 
No. 2—Size 4% ” 7” 2 “ Fo vesee @ 7S 
No. 3—Size % = Mes 2% = ec ecsecd 9.90 
No. 4—Size % " oe 2 aD Reexee 2 25 

Combination Key, 50 cents; Plated, 75 cents. Press-Bed Key, so cents, 





Sidestick and Quoin Combination. 
Upon the — we of the Conical Screw Quoin, the above combination 
u 


is manufactured in lengths to suit the sizes and bottoms of popular sizes, such as 
circulars, book pages, also to suit the sides of chases of all small jobbers. Send for 
prices of what may be desired. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


M. J. HUGHES, Manufacturer, 
Stereotypers’ Outfits and Conical Screw Quoins, 
1o Spruce Street, NEW YORK, 
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IMPORTANT TO 


HE time to labor for glory has undoubtedly arrived, and 


the type-founding fraternity is furnishing its full quota 
of the laborers. Cut-throat competition seems to be the 
order of the day, and the ultimate outcome will be the 
“survival of the fittest.’ It is scarcely necessary to say 
that we expect to ‘“‘come up smiling”’ among the survivors. 
Be it known that we are fully prepared and determined 


to meet the discounts offered by any reputable type-founding 


firm in the United States, and we wil! in all cases supply | 


our SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, which is every- 
where justly recognized as UNEQUALED IN QUALITY. 
We will furnish customers our type on our regular bodies 
or on the French Point System, a system over 100 years 
old and at present being introduced into this country by 
a number of type-founders under the high-sounding titles 
of “‘American Interchangeable,” ‘‘ Aliquot,’”’ ‘‘ Didot,”’ ‘‘Jus- 
tifiable,”’ etc. We will make it an object for those in market 
for type, machinery, or printers’ supplies of any description, 
to either call upon or write us for prices before placing 


their orders. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
115 and 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 


INLAND PRINTER. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


u5 & u7 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE 


USED BY THE 


Chicago Tribune, Chicago Times, Chicago Daily News, Chicago Mail, Chicago 


| Sun, Chicago Staats Zeitung, A. N. Kellogg & Co. (all offices), Sioux City News- 
| paper Union, Western Newspaper Union, St. Paul Globe, St. Paul Dispatch, 


Minneapolis Tribune, Minneapolis Journal, Kansas City Journal, Des Moines 


| Register, Des Moines Leader, Bloomington Pantagraph, Dubuque Herald, 


Dubuque Times, Dubuque Telegraph, Quincy Whig, Quincy Herald, Omaha 


| Bee, and scores of other leading papers throughout the country. 


IF YOU CONSULT YOUR BEST INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 





WESTERN AGENTS FOR 
Babcock Printing Presses and 
Howard Iron Works’ Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


) DECEPTION WILL NOT WIN! 

4a§~ In view of the evidence contained in subjoined letters, we leave the printing 
fraternity to judge respecting the honesty of purpose of the Illinois Type Founding 
Company in including the Dazly News and Maiz/ in a list of papers that it pretends 
to furnish—presumably large buyers of its product. 


Messrs. BARNHART Bros, & SPINDLER : Cuicaco, December 2, 1885. 
; Gents,— The present dress of ‘tug MAIL cost us $2,904.14, of which the propor- 
tion furnished by you cost $2,818.43, and the remainder from all other foundries 
$85.71. Very Truly Yours, 

(Per C. A. SNowpen.) THE HATTON-SNOWDEN COMPANY. 


Messrs. BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER: Cuicaco, December 2, 1885. 
Dear Sirs,—Answering your inquiry of this date, we are using at this time 
about eight thousand pounds of type on THE Dairy News, all of which is your 
manufacture, excepting about three hundred pounds. Very truly yours, 
VICTOR F. LAWSON, Publisher Cu1caco Dairy News. 





James L. Lez, President. PauL SHNIEDEWEND, Sec. & Treas. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co.. 
Printers Warehouse. 


303-305 Dearborn St. and 46-48 Third Ave., 


CHICAGO. 


WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, 


Jounson ‘TypEFounpry, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


pqs” We have now on hand a large and most complete stock 
of Typr, BorpEeRS, Cuts, RuLEs, Etc., including all the latest 
productions of this celebrated Foundry, and hope to be favored by 
all the old patrons of MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN, and many 
Promptness a special feature. 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. 


P. O. Box 422. 


new ones. 


Telephone 508. 





HALLENGE 


JOB PRESS. 


te 
oye 


6) 





@ 
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IRST-CLASS IN ALL RESPECTS. 
YOMAdAS ON SADCATMONYOV 


F 


PRICES ON CARS AT CHICAGO: 
With 
Throwoff 


Without 
Throwoff. 
x11 inside Chase, $185 00 
x12 oi . 210 0O 
xI5 280 00 
Half Medium, 13 xXIQ 375 00 
Half Medium, 14 x20% 425 00 
Half Super Royal, 1414x22 - 500 00 475 00 10 00 
Steam Fixtures, $15. Fountain, $25. Overhead Steam Fixtures,$15 to $25. 
With each press we furnish 3 chases, 6 roller stocks, roller mold, gripper and im- 
pression wrench, and brayer. Send for circulars giving full particulars, and do not 


SIZE OF PRESS. Boxing. 


Eighth Medium, 7 
Eighth Medium, 8 
Quarter Medium, ro 


| fail to give the ‘‘CHALLENGE”’ careful consideration when in need ofa new press. 


——-MANUFACTURED BY—— 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., 
303-305 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE INLAN 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


2 TAYLOR BUILDING, MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
H. O. SHEPARD, PREs. JOS. PEAKE, Treas. 
WM. JOHNSTON, Sec’y. 
OFFICE OF THE EDITOR, ROOM 1, 191 S. CLARK ST. 
A. C. CAMERON, EDpITor. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One dollar and a half per annum in advance; for six months, Seventy-five 
Cents; single copies, Fifteen Cents. 

To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum additional. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will be issued promptly on the fifteenth of each month, 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Secretary by postoffice order 
or in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers throughout the West will confer a great favor on the Editor of this 
Journal by sending him news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, 
particularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 




















. ONE THREE SIX ONE 

Een | MONTH MONTHS. MONTHS, YEAR. 
Pisin or fancy card .scssssces| $5500 $13 50 $ 25 50 $ 48 00 
One-eighth page .........006. 10 00 27 00 51 00 96 00 
One-quarter page .. ° 15 00 40 50 76 50 144 00 
One-half page.... 25 00 67 50 127 50 240 00 
One page...... 42 00 50 214 00 400 00 


WANT COLUMN. 


Three lines, 75 cents; five lines, $1.00, each insertion. 
must be accompanied by cash. 


Orders for this column 





The following gentlemen have authority to 
to THE INLAND PRINTER: 


Boston, Mass.: Silas L. Morse, 117 Franklin street. 
Burrato, N. Y.: E. D. Eastabrook, 531 Niagara street. 
Cuicaco: Edward Langston, with J. M. W. Jones Printing Co. 
Davenport, Ia.: F. M. Howard, Democrat Newsroom, 
Dayton, Ou10: W. R, Eckley, 822 Washington street. 
Detroit, Micu.: Geo. W. Duncan. 
Granp Rapips, Micu.: M. A. True, 51 and 5 
INDIANAPOLIS, INpD.: Fred. A. Lorenz, Carlon & 
ener ILtt.: W.O. Hodgdon, Daily News. 
EMPHIS, TENN.: H. P. 


receive and receipt for subscriptions 


Lyon street. 
ollenbeck’s Pressroom. 


anson, Sec’y Typographical Union No. 11. 
MILWAUKEE: W. P. Harmon, 418 Broadway. 
New York: Franklin A. Baxter, Shoe and Leather Reporter, 17 Spruce street. 
PHILAvELpHIA: C. W. Miller, Rec.-Sec. Pressmen’s Union, P.O. Box 269. 
PorTLanpD, OrE.: Donald Monroe, West Shore Office. 
Rocnugster, N. Y.: W. Merk, 234 E. Main street. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL.: J. L. Robinette, with Lewis & Johnston, 410 J street. 
San Antonio, TEx.: C. ——. 
San Francisco, Cat.: E. W. Dugan 404 Stockton street. 
St. Louis, Mo.: W. R. Knox, 2yor Thomas street. 
To.epo, Ou10: Frank H. Kinninger, 149 Superior street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Toronto, Ont.: James McDonald, with Rowsell & Hutchison. 
WasuinecTon, D.C.: Henry Evans, Government Printing-Office. 
Winnirec, Man.: A. Fletcher, Sec’y Typographical Union No. 191. 
Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be 

received by the following well known firms : 

ERALD PIERCE '0., 122 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

We ts B. Sizer, 152 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
H. L. Petouzgr & Son, 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 
GoxtpinG & Co., 183 Fort Hill Sq., Boston. 
L. Grauam & Son, 99 Gravier street, New Orleans. 
J. G. Mencet & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 
Exo City Printers’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn. 
E. A STAHLBRODT, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. 
Dominion TypEFounpD1NnG Co., Montreal, Canada. 


CHICAGO, JANUARY, 1886. 


OUR GREETING. 


We greet one and all with a Happy New Year! 

Wish you plenty of work, and lots of good cheer— 
Not even excepting the devil. 

If attentive to business, if prompt, and polite, 

If a foe to the wrong, and a friend to the right, 
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| is one with which most of our readers are doubtless familiar. 
| It behooves employers and employés alike to look at the 
proposition from a cool, common-sense standpoint rather 
than from one of impulse or passion, for three reasons: 
first, because they will be much more apt to arrive at a 
rational conclusion by so doing ; second, because there are 
two sides to the question ; and third, because the interests 
of both are equally involved in its solution. 

In our judgment two requisites are necessary to secure 
its adoption: unanimity among the working classes in 
every section of the country, and an expressed intention on 
their part to accept in good faith a corresponding reduc- 
tion in wages. If these essentials are forthcoming, existing 
opposition would be modified if not disarmed ; if they are 
not, it is easy to foretell the outcome; and time alone will 
determine how far the working men have been educated up 
to these standpoints, or what sacrifices they are prepared 
to submit to in order to attain the goal of their ambition. 
We very much regret that the Federated Trades Congress 
which recently held its sessions in Washington, D. C., 
failed to obtain an expression of opinion of the various 
crafts and labor organizations on this important point, as 
its representative character warranted it in doing. 

We take no stock, however, in the untenable objec- 
tion so often urged that two hours less labor would simply 
mean two hours more in the dram shop, and that as print- 
ers furnish their full quota of the tippling army, employers 
should oppose it from principle as well as from policy. 
This style of argument, or rather assertion, begs the ques- 
tion, and has or can have no connection with the essential 
justice of the demand. Accepting the experience of the 
past as a criterion by which to guage the results of the 
future, investigation proves that just in proportion as the 
hours of labor have been reduced have crime and poverty 
decreased, workmen risen in the social, moral and intellec- 
tual scale, and labor-saving and wealth-producing appliances 
been multiplied, conclusively proving that society at large 
has been benefited by the change. But even were the state- 
ment true, employers are not expected or required to be- 
come the custodians of their employés’ morals, and if a 
certain number of the latter class prefer to squander their 
earnings and leisure in saloons to devoting them to rational 
recreation or self-improvement they will be as apt to do so 
under the ten-hour as under the eight-hour system. It 
would be equally unkind and inapplicable to condemn 
ministers of religion as a body because some of them have 
proved wolves in sheep’s clothing, as to judge the char- 
acter and caliber of the mass of working men by the ex- 
cesses of a few. The American mechanic as a rule, is an 
intelligent, sober, industrious citizen, ever ready to make 
the most of advantages placed within his reach, and the 
fact that worthless vagabonds fail to appreciate these advan- 
tages, is no reason why the innocent should suffer with or 
for the guilty. 

On the other hand employers have rights and interests 
at stake which cannot be overlooked, and they generally 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR AGITATION. 
HE movement to inaugurate a universal recognition 
and adoption of the eight-hour system on May 1, 1886, 





You'll be apt to keep your head level. 





regard all such propositions from a practical, utilitarian 
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standpoint. The millions of dollars invested in presses 
and machinery represent a large portion of their capital 
and sources of revenue, and the diminution of twenty per 
cent of their producing capacity presents in itself a serious 
question ; but when to this is also added twenty per cent of 
additional expenses in running them, the request assumes a 
still more serious phase, and to attempt to enforce it would 


be in many instances to kill the goose which lays the | 
Employers, too, are beset with difficulties | 
of which their employés know nothing, and are sometimes | 
satisfied if their ledgers do not show a balance on the | 
They are confronted with keen | 


golden egg. 


wrong side of the page. 
competition, close margins and glutted markets, maturing 
obligations and stagnant trade, and while the wage-worker 
may justly claim that he is not responsible for, or that 
his services are disconnected with these difficulties and 
obligations, employers will be very apt to use them as a 
reason why they are unable to accede to a further financial 
strain, and the employé, who has their interests at heart, 
will be as ready to concede its justice of the argument. 
The moral aspect of the question presents one phase, 
the financial another, and our trade and labor associations 
should have learned by this time that they must present a 
more potent argument than glittering generalities to 
successfully stand against the remorseless logic of facts. 


A CHANCE FOR THE BOYS. 

E trust our young friends feel satisfied with the speci- 
| of printing sent to their addresses during the 
past month, a large number of which are of more than 
ordinary merit. Between three and four hundred samples 
have been distributed among applicants representing every 
state and territory in the Union. ‘The interest thus 
displayed is of the most gratifying character, and we 
are perfectly satisfied that the seed now sown will in due 
season bring forth good fruit. We, therefore, trust our 
many contributors will not weary in welldoing. We have 
room in our office for all the specimens they can spare, and 
will continue to distribute them where we have reason 
to believe they will do the most good. 

And now, boys, at the opening of a new year we have 
a few words to say to you individually and collectively. 
We do not expect you can compete with the efforts of 
skilled workmen exhibited from month to month in the 
columns of THE INLAND PRINTER, and we do not ask you 
to try. We know you must creep before you can walk, 
must walk before you can run. But we believe there are 
hundreds of ambitious, talented young men learning 


the printing business who would gladly avail themselves of | 


an invitation to exhibit their handiwork, and we now 
propose to afford all such the desired opportunity. 

To successfully avail yourselves of this offer, however, 
you must let no imaginary difficulties, no mock modesty or 
fear of ridicule deter you, so if you are thin skinned you 
had better not make the venture. No man will laugh 


at the meritorious, well-meant efforts of a boy, no matter | 


how crude, and even if such a laugh should benefit a 
dyspeptic it cannot possibly injure you. Let those laugh 
loudest who laugh last. Some future day you will be very 
apt to turn the tables, but that is neither here nor there. 
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| 
Our advice then is whenever you think you have produced 
a job of more than ordinary merit, consult your employer 
or foreman, and if they are of a like opinion, send an 
electrotype of the same, and we will print it with due 
credit in the afprentice’s page. Thus you will not only 
benefit yourselves, but stimulate others to like exertions ; 
and if in return we criticise in a friendly manner defects 
as well as merits, rest assured it will be for your own good, 
and for the purpose of inciting you to further and more 


advanced efforts. 
A RECENT issue of the Gutenberg, published at Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, refering to the typesetting contest 
between McCann and Somers, in New York, at which the 
former set 6,350 ems and the latter 6,075 ems of solid 
minion in three hours, contains some strictures on the same 
which, in our opinion, are not at all applicable to the case 
in point, and which are highly tinctured with hypercriti- 
cism. The writer says he considers that ‘‘careful and 
tasteful execution is much more useful to the typographic 
generation than thousands and thousands of letters lifted 
in an hour.’’ But this is comparing things which differ. 
Job printing and plain composition may justly be con- 
sidered distinct branches of the business as at present 
conducted. There are hundreds of first-class job printers 
who could not make salt to their porridge on newspaper 
composition, and there are thousands of No. 1 compositors 
who would be at sea if asked to set a letter head, circular 
or business card from manuscript. ‘There is just as much 
difference between a slow and slovenly and a swift and 
clean compositor, as there is between a first and third- 
class job printer; and the fact that the time consumed in 
correcting did not in one case exceed two minutes per 
thousand ems, and was taken into consideration in making 
the award, conclusively proves that good workmanship was 
not sacrificed for swiftness; and we insist there should be 
as much desire to excel in book or news as in job compo- 
sition. 

The columns of THE INLAND PRINTER, monthly bear 
witness to the typographical skill and excellenceattained by 
our job compositors by the competing samples furnished, 
which we are in favor of fostering under all circumstances, 





HYPERCRITICISM. 





yet they do not and cannot detract from the efforts of the 
representatives of another branch of the trade, which can 
produce the extraordinary results referred to. 


DECLINED WITH THANKS. 





ger the publication in the December issue of the 
«(Quincy Model’’ monstrosity, we have been deluged 
with specimens of amateur printing from all sections of 
the country, in many instances accompanied with the 
request that they be reproduced in the columns of THE 
_ INLAND PRINTER. ‘‘ Enough is as good as a feast,’ says 
| the proverb, and as we have already published one speci- 
/ men, and have no desire to further assist professional 


| 
| 
| 


| blacksmiths in attaining even an ephemeral notoriety, we 
| must respectfully decline. Men who disgrace an honor- 

able profession, and who glory in their shame, who can 
| neither produce a good job, nor appreciate one when 




















































produced, are impervious alike to ridicule or reason. We 
frankly admit, however, that the receipt of these speci- 
mens (?) has proved a revelation, because we had no reason 
to suppose that smallpox in the printing business was so 
prevalent or so virulent, or that public taste had become so 
vitiated as to patronize to such an extent the plague holes 
which give it birth. But while declining to disgrace our 
pages with a reproduction of the samples requested, we 
herewith present two specimens secured under somewhat 
peculiar circumstances. ‘The first is from a publication in 
the ‘‘state of Kansas,’’ the prospectus of which osten- 
tatiously announces ‘‘ Book and Periodical Reviews a 
Specialty,’’ and in order that our readers can form their 
own opinions of the merits of such claim, we herewith 
present a fac-simile of an advertisement clipped from its 
columns : 
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ee “ny saad Go to Luawerences 13% W. Water 4, 
And is emai Sidentified with the ‘( } 
interests and progress of the state ot 

kansas andits people,. and affords its 


at ons facilities unequaled y any line a Pp Ey at ei es ¢ 
fn Eastern ane southern Sansas, running a x GLUE NY 
T hbrough Expree trains’ daily between ES *e 


Zansas City and Olathe. ottawa, Gar- 
nett, lola, Humbolt, Chanute, Cherry- 
= Independence, winfield, welling 
en a Attica and intermediate 


€ rot oh Nail trang ‘daily eYcept_sun- 
day between Sansas City and welling- 
ton, and intermediate. stations, ma. 

ing close connections at Ottawa, Chan- 


POR TEE 
Pion 18, 


Smoke the "NATIONAL GUARIIA’ 





ote and Cherryvaie with our trains for. 
Empona, Burlingame. Girard, wal- 
nut, ang Coff A ng ‘tail r 
fay betwen iol City ehoe Be GEO. W, KROWL, FRED, LE VALLEY 


Krowl & be Valley, 
LATE W 
*. A, mA Coy 


PRACTICAL PLUMBERS & GAS 


and ottaw: 

Remembe1 “that by purchasing ticket 
via this Jine a is made in the 
Union depot at Sansas City with 
a h trains to allipoints avoiding 

fers and changes at we stations. 

Throw bh Ticdets can be purchased 
this line at re = the regular ba 





stations, and bagenge chedted CONTRACTOR FOR, 
through to to estination East, Sest,.| All Kinds Steam Warming and Ventilating. 
0 
Pullman sloopers on all night trains. GR .c EE N HCl U JSE Wi ‘CE Ke 
or further information seemaps and | _. 1 t 
Joiders or call on or address Pine, EC; ; FIC TC ' 
5. B. Hynes. 329 Carroll St. ELMIRAN ¥: 


Gen’'l Passenger A 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Now if our friend will satisfactorily explain to a 
common-sense reader what is meant by a “ Nail traing”’ 
and ‘* Through Expree trains’’ he will be very apt to 
receive the thanks of an inquiring fraternity. Or if he 
will still further enlighten them as to the reasons why the 
compass is boxed in order to allow passengers to reach 
their destination ‘‘ East, est, North or south,’’ he will 
probably occupy a higher niche than he does at present as 
a ‘‘ literary reviewer.’’ Charity commences at home, and 
we certainly would not form a very high opinion of the 
housewife who solicited alms for the heathen while her 
husband’s stockings were ‘‘ out at the heel.’’ 

The accompanying specimens, it is needless to add, are 
the productions of an ‘‘amatoor,’’ and come from the 
aesthetic city of Elmira, N. Y. That they are fearfully and 
wonderfully made we think all will admit. The ‘‘TREF 
ORNAMENS,’’ under the expressive word ‘* FOR,’’ and the 
‘‘LATE WITH” overshadowing the nature of the busi- 
ness advertised, together with the ‘‘ ETC.’’ so profusely 
displayed, speak louder than words, and as we are in the 
humor of wishing everybody a ‘‘ Happy New Year,’’ we 
trust the father of the hopeful who published this produc- 
tion discovered a branch on one of the ‘‘ TREFS’’ stout 
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‘* Ma, there’s another skunk. Can I catch that one 
too?’’ ‘*No, my son; al/ skunks smell alike. Besides I 
have something else to do than to be continually washing 
or burying your clothes.”’ 


THE LATE WM. H. VANDERBILT. 

ie recent death of this railway magnate, who is said 

to have left a fortune of $200,000,000, has called 
forth a good deal of unwarranted criticism on his charac- 
ter, particularly in quarters where such animadversion 
comes with a very bad grace. Wm. H. Vanderbilt was, 
metaphorically speaking, a hog—but he was a zag among 
hogs—and overshadowed the other hogs with which he was 


| brought in contact, who resorted to and depended on the 


success of the same tactics which he followed, and which 
would have displayed an equal selfishness had the success 
which attended his speculative and business enterprises fol- 
lowed theirs. A cold, calculating man of the world, educated 


| in the school of avarice, under the tutelage of a pitiless 


master, he naturally held on to what he secured, knowing 


| full well the chances involved, and the character of the 


schemers with whom he was daily confronted ; that it wasa 
diamond cut diamond game, and also that he would have 


| trusted to a broken reed had he depended on /heir sense 


of generosity in case he had been the under dog in the 


| fight. 


We may justly deprecate the possession of such a colos- 
sal fortune in the hands of any individual or corporation as 
being inimical to the best interests of the American people, 
and in direct contravention of the underlying principles of a 
democratic government — the greatest good to the greatest 
number—but this is foreign to our present argument. 
Philanthropy formed no part of his nature, and to his 
honor be it said he never sailed under false colors, never 
poised as a humanitarian. He deliberatively availed him- 
self of every advantage the law and market afforded, and 
succeeded in doing what others equally ambitious failed 
to do by adopting his tactics, through no fault of theirs. 
It is not a system they are opposed to, but the luck which 


| enabled him to hold the winning hand ; and as we have 
| no sympathy with squealing gamblers; we have no croco- 


enough to make a fermanent impression while wishing his | 


offspring the same. 





dile tears to shed over their misfortunes (?). 

Yet Wm. H. Vanderbilt was a selfish, unlovable speci- 
men of humanity, an outgrowth of a vicious system, and 
as such we can neither respect his character nor his 
memory. 


TYPE STATISTICS. 

NE table of statistics in the last census shows the number 
Q of pounds of type used upon the newspapers of the 
United States, and the quantity of type regularly set. New 
York has 1,241,649 pounds of type or enough to fill cases 
for 62,000 compositors, her proportion being one-fifth of 
the Union, which has 6,689,878 pounds. Five states, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio and Iowa, have 
nearly one-half of all the type, and set one-half the 
number of ems. The largest average set on dailies 
was in Louisiana, 140,000 ems and the smallest in 
New Mexico, 29,000 ems the average being 74,137; 
the average on weeklies was 57,197, the largest being 


- 
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in the District of Columbia, 95,000, while in Wyoming it 
was the smallest, 32,000. Of the long settled states Ala- 
bama had the smallest, 35,000. ‘The total amount of type 
set for one issue would make 2,785 duodecimo volumes, 
and that done on the dailies in a year would fill 10,000 
volumes to match Appleton’s Cyclopedia. Measured up as 
proof, the slip containing the year’s work would extend 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Eight thousand presses 
did the presswork. 


A BATCH OF RELICS. 


E acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the Quebec 
Gazette of June 21,1764. Itis a two-column paper, 
23% ems pica in width, printed in English and French. 
From the items of special interest contained therein we 
select the following from London, under date of March 10: 


It is said that a scheme of taxation of our American colonies has | 
for some time been in agitation, that it had been previously debated 
in the parliament whether they had power to lay a tax on colonies | 
which had no representative in parliament, and determined in the 
affirmative. That on the 9th of March Mr. —— made a long harangue 
on the melancholy state of the nation, overloaded with heavy taxes and 
a debt of 147 millions, 25 millions of which had arisen in the four last | 
years. That by a computation which he laid before the house, £360,000 
sterling per annum was expended on North America, and therefore it 
was but reasonable they should support the troops sent out for their 
defense, and all the other expenses of the nation on that account. To 
raise this sum he proposed that the drawbacks on reéxportation of | 
particular goods should be discontinued, that a duty should be laid on 
East India goods, a duty of £7 sterling per ton on all wines from 
Madeira, the Western and Canary isles, a duty of 3d. per gallon on 
foreign molasses, of ros. per hundred on sugars, a high duty on coffee, 
cocoa, etc., and that rum should be wholly prohibited; the wine of 
Spain, Portugal, etc., should be first landed in England before it might 
be sent to America (which seems to make it liable to a double duty), 
Besides this, an internal tax was proposed, a stamp duty, etc., but many | 
members warmly opposing it, this was deferred till next session; but it 
was feared that the tax upon foreign goods would pass into a law this | 
session. That these colonies are under great disadvantages in not | 
having sufficient interest in parliament; from the want of which the | 
West Indians have been able to carry any point against them, and their | 
interests are almost totally disregarded. 

The Niagara (Canada) Reporter of November 15, 1837, | 
also received, announces the arrival of the steamship Great 
Western at New York from Liverpool, having made the 
passage in the then extraordinary time of fourteen days 
and six hours from port to port. 

Its review of the European situation shows that the 
designs of the bear on the sick man’s possessions were more | 
outspoken at that date than they are today, as the accom- 
panying extracts prove. 

The most conflicting accounts are published respecting the mission | 
of Baron Brunow to London. One paper says that he has succeeded | 
in convincing Lord Palmerston of the necessity of occupying Constan- 
inople with a Russian army, and another that his mission has failed, | 
and that his proposals to the British Government have been rejected. 

Xe % x x “ * 

The Russian consul at Alexandria is said to have declared that if 
the Pacha did not give up the Turkish fleet in one month a Russian | 
army would march against Ibrahim. 

The Niagara (Canada) Chronicle of July 28, 1841, a | 
respectable, staid-looking six-column sheet, contains the 
following amusing announcement : 

We are happy to learn that the bill for establishing vote by ballot 
was thrown out of the House, though we are surprised to see by only a 
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| rapher, Dr. Dibdin, says on this point: 


| Scientific Treatises, Almanacs, Statutes at Large; 


| man’s 
| Philosophy. 


| excluding. 


small majority. The attempt to pass it was a gross insult to the consti- 
tution of Canada. 

We have likewise before us a copy of the first issue of 
the Philadelphia Pudiic Ledger, under date of March 25, 
1836. Itis.aneat-appearing, four-column, 16 by 22 sheet. 
From its introductory we learn that New York and 
Brooklyn, combined, had at that time a population of 
300,000, and that the daily circulation of the penny press 
in those cities was not less than 70,000 copies. 





A FEW HINTS ON THE BOOKBINDING ART. 
BY A, J. COX, 
ET the durability and neatness of your bindings be 
the primary requisite. Ornament judiciously and 
sparingly rather than carelessly or gaudily. The bibliog- 
“The general 
appearance of one’s library is by no means a matter of 


| mere foppery or indifference ; it is a sort of cardinal point 
| to which the tasteful collector does well to attend. You 


have a right to consider books as to their ou¢sédes with the 
eye of a painter; because this does not militate against the 
proper use of the contents.”’ 

To bind a book well it should have ample time to dry 
after each process ; it thus becomes thoroughly and evenly 
seasoned. 

It is false economy to bind up a number of volumes 
together, especially if they are of different sizes, and upon 


| different subjects. 


Keep your books dry, but not too warm, and do not 
use newly bound books near the fire. 

Never pull books out of the shelves by the head-bands, 
or suffer them to stand long upon the fore-edge. 

Books are not intended for card-racks or for recepta- 
cles of botanical specimens, but should be treated gently ; 
for books are kind friends; we benefit by their advice, 
and they exact no confidences. 

Fuller says: ‘‘ Learning hath gained most by those 
books by which the printers have lost.’’ 

The value of a library is enhanced by the amount of 
knowledge and taste displayed in the bindings, though 
it does not always follow that you have a Zérary because 
you have books !—‘‘ Books which are no books,’’ concern- 


| ing which genial Charles Lamb thus familiarly converses : 


‘“When I am not walking I am reading; I cannot sit and 
think. Books think for me. I ,have no repugnances. 


| Shaftesbury is not too genteel for me, nor Jonathan Wild 
| too low, I can read anything which I call @ doo0k. 
| are things in that shape which I cannot allow for such. 


There 


In this catalogue of dooks which are no books—biblia a- 


| biblia—I reckon Court Calendars, Directories, Pocket- 


Books, Draught-Boards, bound and lettered on the back, 
the 


works of Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie, Soame 


| Jenyns, and generally, all those volumes which ‘ no gentle- 


library should be without;’ the Histories of 
Flavius Josephus (that learned Jew), and Paley’s Moral 

With these exceptions I can read almost 
I bless my stars for a taste so catholic, so un- 
I confess that it moves my spleen to see these 
things in books’ clothing perched upon the shelves, like false 


anything. 
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saints, usurpers of true shrines, intruders into the sanctuary, 
thrusting out the legitimate occupants. To reach down a 
well bound semblance of a volume, and hope it some 
kind-hearted play-book, then opening what ‘seem its 
leaves,’ to come bolt upon a withering Population Essay. 
To expect a Steele, or a Farquhar, and find — Adam 
Smith. To view a well arranged assortment of blockhead 
Encyclopedias (Anglicanas or Metropolitanas) set out in 
an array of Russia, or Morocco, when a tithe of that good 
leather would comfortably re-clothe my shivering folios; 
would renovate Paracelsus himself, and enable old Ray- 
mund Lully to look iike himself again in the world. I 
never see these impostors but I long to strip them to warm 
my ragged veterans in their spoils. 

‘‘To be strong-backed and neat-bound is the desidera- 
tum of a volume. Magnificence comes after. This, when 
it can be afforded, is not to be lavished on all kinds of 
books indiscriminately. I would not dress a set of maga- 
zines, for instance, in full suit. The deshadille or half- 
binding (with Russia backs ever) is our costume. A 
Shakespeare, or a Milton (unless the first editions) it were 
mere foppery to trick out in gay apparel. The possession 
of them confers no distinction. The exterior of them (the 
things themselves being so common) strange to say, raises 
no sweet emotions, no tickling sense of property in the 
owner. But where a book is at once both good and rare — 
where the individual is almost the species, and when ¢hat 
perishes, 

We know not where is that Promethean torch 
That can its light relume — 


Such a book, for instance, as the Life of the Duke of 
Newcastle, by his Duchess —no casket is rich enough, no 
casing sufficiently durable, to honor and keep safe such a 
jewel.”’ 





AN ANCIENT PRICE LIST. 


The following list of prices was adopted July 25, 1857, by the 
Pressmen’s Association of Philadelphia : 

Medium and royal sheet, 20 by 25 inches, 25 cents. 

Super royal sheet, 22 by 29, 27 cents. 

Medium and half sheet, 24 by 29, 29 cents. 

Imperial sheet, 23 by 33, 31 cents. 

Double medium sheet, 24 by 38, 33% cents. 

Double royal sheet, 26 by 40, 35 cents. 

Double super royal, 27 by 42, 37 cents. 

All bookwork under 4 tokens to be charged 3 cents extra per token- 

No allowance for boy or self-inking machine. 

Fine work to receive an extra price, to be determined by the em- 
ployer and pressman, according to its quality. 

Jobwork, 30 cents per token. Checks, bills.of lading, promissory 
notes, or any other description of notes, to be charged 35 cents per 
token, if under 4 tokens. 

Cards in black ink, 10 packs or over, 10 cents per pack; from 5 to 
9 packs, 15 cents per pack; from 1 to 4 packs, 20 cents per pack. 

Parchments, 30 copies or less (provided there is over 12 copies), 5 
cents per copy; if less than 12 copies, 60 cents the lot; from 30 to 60 
copies, 3 cents per copy; all over 60 copies, 2 cents per copy. 

Broadsides to be charged double, to be regulated by the scale above 
for size. To constitute a broadside the matter to extend across the 
sheet without a break. 

Work done in colors to be charged a price and a half. 

Pressmen working by the piece, who are required to cut their paper, 
to be paid 3 cents extra per token. 
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When there are but 4 tokens on a form, the pressman shall receive 
the price of one token extra for every form he-is necessitated to lift. 
After a form shall have been put to press, the pressman shall receive 15 
cents for the first half hour and 25 cents for every subsequent hour that 
he is delayed by corrections or alterations, or any other cause. This 
will be optional with the pressman. 

Hand pressmen working by the week to charge not less than $11 
per week, ten hours to constitute a day’s work. When employed by 
the job or hour, to charge 25 cents per hour for the regular working 
hours; extra hours, 35 cents. 

Pressmen running Adams and cylinder presses of all descriptions 
to be styled power pressmen, who will charge not less than $12 per 
week ; when working extra hours, to charge not less than 30 cents per 
hour; ten hours to constitute a day’s work. Pressmen running Yan- 
kee, Gordon or Ruggles presses to be considered as hand pressmen. 

Any man employed about a pressroom as an assistant, whose time 
is occupied in part in making ready forms or attending to presses, 
although not having actual charge thereof, to be considered a power 
pressman. 





EXTRAORDINARY TYPESETTING. 


Recently Joseph McCann, of the New York Hera/d, and William 
C. Barnes, of the Wor/d, had a typesetting match for a purse of $1,000. 
Before beginning, the referee, William White, read the articles of agree- 
ment, which provided that the match should be of four hours’ dura- 
tion, solid minion, twenty-five ems wide, without a break, each man to 
empty his own sticks and to correct his own proof, quality of work- 
manship to count. 

At precisely 11:05 Mr. White asked, “ Are you ready?” Then, 
“Go!” A sudden hush fell on the assembled crowd of printers, and 
“click-click”’ could be heard. Barnes turned his first line a few 
seconds before McCann, which his backers took for a good omen. 
He emptied his first stickful in 143¢m., McCann following in 15m. It 
was plain that the men were evenly matched. At the end of the four 
hours it was found that the Hera/d man had set 8,062% ems, while 
the World man was 111% ems behind, or 7,951. The race was not 
yet over, however. There were the proofs. For every minute con- 
sumed on corrections one line was to be deducted. McCann cor- 
rected his proof in fourteen minutes and Barnes in twenty-three 
minutes. Then there was applause, and the referee decided that 
McCann had fairly won the match.—Zxchange. 





THE INVENTION OF INK. 


When ink was first introduced does not seem to have been decided ; 
but given the paper and the pen, a colored medium which would show 
on a light surface was so obvious a want, and one so readily found, 
that there is no extraordinary credit due to the unknown inventor. It 
appears to be only of comparatively late years that black ink has been 
almost universal. Roman ink was red, purple and gold; the inks of 
blue, green, violet and other shades were not uncommon. It is said 
that, simple as is the composition of ink, “‘ we possess none equal in 
beauty and color to that used by the ancients; the Saxon manuscripts 
written in England exceed in color anything of the kind.” Modern 
ink-makers will deny the superiority of the ancients; but who shall say 
whether words written in the ink manufactured today will stand as 
vividly centuries hence as those Saxon manuscripts have stood? It is 
difficult to see how the writing materials of the present day can be 
improved upon, for convenience at least, setting aside question of last- 
ing inks, which the generation that uses them cannot settle. Paper, 
rough and smooth, fluent inks of any color that the writer may believe 
suitable to his eyes, pens as fine as a needle or as blunt as a spade, are 
all to be bought in every street. The great lack of the age seems to be 
ideas at once more novel and sensible in the record of which these 
serviceable materials may be employed.— London Standard. 





FREDERICK Wicks, of England, it is said, has made a machine 
which will cast type at the rate of one hundred letters a second, each 
different, there being one hundred molds arranged around the metal- 
pot, and all are filled at the same moment. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
WH5% Diseount. 


OR some time past it has been well known that various manufac- 
and what may now be termed 


turers of type on irregular bodies 

in printers’ parlance as bastard sizes—have been flooding the 
country with offers to furnish the printing fraternity with their produc- 
tions at discounts varying from ten to twenty-five per cent from list 
prices. These offers, by circular and otherwise, while apparently 
honest, were disingenuous, and were really made because the parties 
referred to realized that the tide of popular favor was setting in so 
strongly toward our American system of interchangeable type bodies 
that they must do something to turn the current into another channel, 
and therefore took this method to work off their virtually unsalable and 
undesirable productions. 

The beginning of the new year being recognized as a favorable 
point for new departures and good resolutions, we have determined that, 
from January 1, 1886, and until further notice, we will allow a dis- 
count of twenty-five per cent from our list prices of type and material 
manufactured on the American system of interchangeable type bodies, 
to all cash buyers, and to customers who have established with us a line 
of credit, providing settlement be made between the first and tenth of 
each month. This discount, it will be noticed, is only offered for cash 
settlements, and old type and other material offered in exchange to us 
will be paid for in type and material of our manufacture at list prices. 
It will also be noticed that our price list contains various articles made 
by other manufacturers, some of which are patented, and these are not 
included in our offer of discount, as made above, but will be furnished 
Our offer is based upon complete fonts and 
Our fonts 


at the lowest market rates. 
the supply of deficiencies in sorts that may appear therein. 
are schemed with great care, and we have been frequently highly com- 
plimented in regard thereto, yet it is possible that the font when used 
for a special purpose may prove deficient in some respect as to sorts 
required, and these deficiencies we are always happy to fill within a 
reasonable time, at the same rate as charged for the regular font; but 
orders for sorts must hereafter be considered as strictly net since the 
extra time and expense of filling these orders is such that if our foundry 
should devote itself entirely to filling orders for sorts the business would 
be conducted at an absolute loss, as the manufacture and shipment of 
small items frequently requires as much time and expense as would be 
needed to fill an order of considerable amount, while the return is 
simply nominal. It sometimes happens that letters are broken in ship- 
ment by careless handling, and in such cases we will cheerfully replace 
them without charge, on being acquainted with the fact. 

In connection with the statement that this discount of twenty-five 
per cent is made from our list prices, it should be stated that a uniform 
price per pound is charged by all foundries throughout the United 
States for Display and Fancy Type, as well as fur Roman faces, except 
as to reduced rates given by us on large fonts. Any apparent dis- 
crepancy in the prices as quoted by ourselves and other foundries can 
be accounted for in one of two ways. The schemes upon which the 
fonts are made up may differ, so that while the number of a’s in both 
fonts is the same, or nearly the same, the fact will not hold good 
regarding the other letters and characters of the fonts. Spaces and 
quads are put up with all the fonts manufactured by the Chicago Type 
Foundry, except those on Nonpareil and Pica bodies, of which we 
suppose nearly every printing-office to have a supply in stock. Some 
foundries do not put up any spaces and quads with their fonts, and 
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thus their price would be apparently lower. Our customers can rest 
assured that, taking into account the weight of our fonts, our prices 
are as low as the lowest, and our customers have the additional 
advantage of obtaining fonts well schemed and cast upon a standard 
system of type bodies. 

It is a well known fact that type and other printing material can 
always be bought better from the manufacturers than by forwarding 
orders through second parties, and if our customers will lend us their 
aid, we will promptly fill all orders from any section of the country, 
however remote. To expedite matters cash should accompany the 
order, except when a line of credit with our house has already been 
established, as when references are inclosed it requires considerable 
time to write for the same and obtain replies. Prices are given in our 
list for all articles furnished by us, so that our customers can readily 
estimate the cost of their orders, and should any change in your 
estimate be required it will be our aim to make everything perfectly 
satisfactory in settlement. We are sometimes requested by those with 
whom we have no business acquaintance, to forward an order at once, 


and references are at the same time inclosed. Should we take time 


| to write to these references, from five to ten days’ delay would be 
| occasioned and sometimes even longer, while all trouble and annoy- 





ance could be obviated by remitting cash in advance, either by Bank 
Draft, Express or Postoffice Order; and should the amount so remit- 
ted be more than the value of the material desired, we will at once 
return the overplus, if so requested. 

We hope, after reading the above announcement, all that contem- 
plate purchasing and who have hitherto felt themselves unable to meet 
the additional expense incurred at the outset in discarding their outfit 


| of irregular bodies for one symmetrically based on the American Sys- 
g y y y 


tem of Interchangeable Type Bodies, will now feel encouraged to make 
the reformation. Our offer is made in good faith,and should we be led 


at any future time to withdraw the same, due notice will be given. 


ELECTROTYPING. 

A varying scale of discount on Electrotyping has been in use for 
some time past, and much dissatisfaction and annoyance has been 
created thereby. Recently the Electrotypers of this city met and 
arranged a new scale of prices, a copy of which we will send on 
We think that this scale will soon become universal 
We therefore announce that, in common 


application. 
throughout other cities, 
with other Electrotypers of this city, we will, until further notice, 
allow a discount of twenty-five per cent from scale prices on all cash 


| orders, as well as to customers who have a line of credit on our books, 


| celled. 


providing settlements are made between the first and tenth of each 
month. In connection with this announcement we beg to say that our 
Electrotype Establishment is one of the largest and most perfect in 
the country, and our facilities for turning out first-class work are unex- 
Possessing the most improved machinery the market affords 


| and employing the most skilled workmen, we are prepared to execute 


with promptness and satisfaction to our patrons all orders committed to 


| our trust. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CASES, STANDS, ETC. 
Until further notice a discount of twenty-five per cent from list 
prices will be allowed on all cash orders for cases, stands, cabinets, 
chases, galleys, brass rules and dashes, wood and metal furniture and 


reglet, lead, slugs and ink, as well as to customers who have a line of 


credit with us, providing settlements are made between the first and 


tenth of each month. Address 


MARDER, bUSK & GO. 
TYPE FOUNDERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MARDER, LUSE & CO, TYPE FOUNDERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





AMERICAN SYSTEM OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE BODIES. 


ROMAN EXTENDED. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE BODIES. 


IMPROVED SERIES. 


32A,64a, PEARL (ON NoNP., 6 Points Standard Measure.) $4,15 
RARE BILLS OF FARE EXCELLING 


For Utility this Series tells a Beautiful Story Modestly 


Agitators of the Public Stomach 234 


32A, 64a, AGATE (ON NONP., 6 Points Standard Measure.) $3.55 
SPLENDID LODGING ROOMS TO LET 
Elegant and Airy Apartments Rich of Ornamentation 


Fancy Tobacco Juice Sketches. O987 


The above are also cast on Pearl and Agate bodies when so desired. 


18A, 36a, NONPAREIL, (6 Points Standard Measure.) $2.65 
FINE BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS 


Slaves Chained to the Chariot of Triumphal Art 
Riders in the Black Maria 567 
16A, 32a, BouRGEOIS. (9 Points Standard Measure,) $3.75 
NATIONAL GRATITUDE 
A Pair of Wooden Legs to Hop with 


Graceful Movement 34 





184A, 36a, BREVIER. (8 Points Standard Measure.) $3.80 
TRUST TO PROVIDENCE 
Money to Loan at Twenty Per Cent 


Confidence Operator 65 
12A, 24a, Lone PRIMER. (10 Points Standard Measure.) $3.15 
PERT QUESTIONS 
Ghosts do Die Natural Deaths 
Climbing Miners 4 


12A, 24a, PICA. (12 Points Standard Measure.) $4.35 
UNEHEXAMPLED GENEROSITY 
Home for Friendless Canines and Strayed Felines 
Weird Chorus of Gratitude 79 


8A, 16a, GREAT Primer. (18 Points Standard Measure.) $5.65 


BULLS OH BASHAN 
Relation to Our Irish Bovines 58 


6A, 12a, Dous.eE Pica. (24 Points Standard Measure.) $7.40 


WATEREALI PATH 
Hungry and ‘Thirsty Souls @ 


5A, 10a, DovuBLe ENGLISH. 


(28 Points Standard Measure.) $7.35 


WILD TIGHKRS 
Searching: for Oysters + 


4A, 8a, * DouBLE GREAT PRIMER. 


(36 Points Standard Measure.) $10.85 


SILKEHIN ‘Thread 


SPACES AND QUADS WITH ALL SIZES EXCEPT NONPAREIL AND PICA. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS. DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Geo. C. James & Co., 62 Longworth street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
vork. 

R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York; 199 and 
zor Van buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS. 
R. McCabe & Co., 68 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
CARDS (Plain and Fancy). 


J. H. Bufford’s Sons, Boston and New York ; West- 
ern branch, 169-171 Adams street, Chicago, IIl. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS' 
MACHINERY. 


Geo. E. Lloyd & Co., 68-70 West Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, Folding Machines, 

C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 292 Dearborn street, Chicago 

R. Atwater & Co., Meriden, Conn. ‘‘ Unique” 
Stereotyping Machinery, Quoins, etc. Send stamp 
for circular. 

R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York ; 199 and 
201 Van Buren street, Chicago; ‘Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 

ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 

A. Zeese & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. Map 
and Relief-Line ccucien, Special attention to 
orders for fine Wood Engraving. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 

C. Jurgens & Bro., 86-88 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers and Stereotypers, Photo and Wood 
Engraving. 

Chas. A. Drach & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (‘‘Globe-Democrat’’ Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 

ENGRAVERS. 


Chase Thorn, McCormick Block, corner Randolph 
and Dearborn streets, Chicago. 

Randolph & Co., 16 Murray street, New York. 
Wood Engraving of superior quality. Engravers 
for the reports of the U. S. Government. 

Vandercook & Co., State and Madison streets, Chi- 


cago, Ill. Photo and Wood Engravers. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 

Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Hand- 
feed and Attaching Newspaper Folder, Combi- 
nation Folders, Special Folders, Insetting Folders, 
Book Folders and Covering Machines. 


IMPOSING STONES. 
F. W. Redfield & Co., Fair Haven, Vt. The best 
printers’ slab in the world. More durable than 
marble and go per cent cheaper. Send for circular. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, San Francisco and New 


ork. 

C. E. Robinson & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 Sharp 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

Fred’k H. Levey & Co., 122 Fulton street, New 
York. Specialty, Brilliant Wood-cut Inks. 

Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 34 Hawley street, Boston ; 
25 Rose St., New York ; 56 Franklin St., Chicago. 

Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 Jolin street, New York. 

J. H. Bonnell & Co., 7 Spruce street, New York. 


JOB PRINTING-PRESSES. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt 
Western manager. ‘‘ Peerless,’’ ‘‘Clipper,”’ anc 
“* Jewel’”’ Presses. 

Golding & Co., 183-199 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 
Golding Jobber, Rotary Official, and Pearl presses, 


JOB PRINTING-PRESSES. 
Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
shicago, Manufacturers ot the ‘‘ Challenge’’ Job 
Press. 
The F. M. Weiler’s Liberty Machine Works, 
51 Beekman street, New York. Sole manufactur- 
ers of the Liberty Press. 


LETTER FILES AND FILE GOODS. 
The Globe Files Co., Cincinnati. All kinds of filing 
appliances. 
MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., 1:9 Monroe street, Chicago. Map 
and Relief-Line Engraving. Special attention to 
orders for fine Wood Engraving. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
con Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
ork 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. ‘‘ Peerless’’ cutters, five styles ; 
“* Jewel’’ cutters, two styles. 

Whitlock Machine Works, Birmingham, Conn. 
‘*Champion ”’ paper cutters. 


PAPER DEALERS — COMMISSION. 

Geo. H. Taylor & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manilla, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
F. P. Elliott & Co., 208 Randolph street, Chicago. 
A. G. Elliot & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Chicago Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
F. O. Sawyer & Co., 301-303 North Second street, 
St. Louis. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 

Graham Paper Co., 217-219 North Main street, 
St. Louis. 

Snider & Holmes, 214 Chestnut street, St. Louis. 


St. Louis Paper Co., 703, 705, 707, 709 Locust street, 
St. Louis. (Send for packet catalogue.) 


W. O. Tyler Paper Co., 169 and 171 Adams street, 
Chicago. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Snider & Holmes, 214 Chestnut street, St. Louis. 


PAPER STOCK, 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. . 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
te eg Hy, Co., 67 to 71 Park place, New 
York. John Hastings, president, A. R. Hart, 
manager. Engraving for all purposes. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 52 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 292 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York; 199 and 


zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also Paper 
Folders, combined with printing machines, or sepa- 
rately; Paper Dampening Machines, Stereotype 
Machinery, etc. 

Whitlock Machine Works, Birmingham, Conn. 
First-class and country Drum Cylinders, 





PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Chicago Brass-Rule Works, 84 Market street, 
Chicago. Brass rule is our specialty. 


Ed. A. Stahlbrodt, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dealer in presses and all kinds of printers’ supplies. 


F. Wesel & Co., 1: Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, patent 
composing-sticks, brass and steel rule, galleys, etc. 


Golding & Co., 183-199 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 
Keep in stock everything required by printers. 


John Metz, 117 Fulton street, New York. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see. 


Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Co., Middle- 
town, N. Y. Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — 
cabinets, cases, wood type, etc. 


R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York ; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 

. Simons & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make Cabinets, Cases, Galleys and every- 
thing of wood used in a printing-office. Make 
Engravers’ Wood. 


WAREHOUSE. 


g-to1 Gravier street, New 
rinters’ Warehouse. 


PRINTERS’ 


. Graham & Son, 
Orleans. Southern 


PUBLISHERS’ BOOKBINDERS. 
A. J. Cox & Co., 144 Monroe street, Chicago, III. 


ROLLER MANUFACTURERS. 
Bendernagel & Co., 36 Hudson street, Philadelphia. 
Composition in bulk a specialty. 
D. J. Reilly & Co., 326 Pearl street, New York. 
H. L. Hart, 20 N. Water street, Rochester, N. Y. 
After a trial, you will use no other, 


J. H. Osgood & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. 


best patent and old style composition. 
Samuel Bingham’s Son, 200 Clark street, Chicago. 


Ed. A. Stahlbrodt, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 
We make none but the best. Use it. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
ork, 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 


SECOND-HAND MATERIAL. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200-204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, to Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and Manufacturer of Conical Screw Quoins. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., Montreal, Canada. 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Only typefoundry in 
British North America, Sole agents for Mackellar, 
Smiths & Jordan Co. 

Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65, Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Illinois. Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

John G. Mengel & Co., 31 German street, Baltimore. 
Typefounders and Electrotypers. Largest and 
most complete establishment south of Philadelphia. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Western Agents, the Mackellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. Complete stock always on hand. 

The Union Typefoundry, 54-56 Franklin street, 
Chicago. Agents, Boston and Central Foundries. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Hamilton & Katz, Two Rivers, Wis., Manufacturers 
of Holly-Wood Type, Borders and Reglets. 

The Wm. H. Page Wood-Type Co., Norwich, 

Conn, 


The 








H. HARTT, Pres. WM. T. HODGE, Secy. 


GARDEN CITY TYPEFOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


Also 
Chicago Stands and Drying Racks, 
DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, 
Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. 


Dealers in SeEconp-HAanp MaAcuHINERY. 


Importers of 


GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. 


FACTORY: 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 


CHICAGO. 


OFFICE & SALESROOMS: 
180 & 182 Monroe St. 


fh HE INL AND PRINTER. 


H. H, LATHAM, Treas. 


o FURNISHED. Established 1804. > 


FARMER, [ ITTLE & (60. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. Pee TDREOIIN IPE 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. T PEFOUNDERS. 
«aol OB OFFICE 
1 DRESSES. ] OUTFITS. 


OUR Cast from the 
BOOK AND / y PE BEST euatiry 
NEWSPAPER punaaee METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. 








Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 
Printing-Presses, Printing-Inks, Paper Cutters. 
ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 

CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 
GALLEYS, [MPOSING STONES, 


ETC. 


CH ORANCH.} CHAS. B. Ross, ] {N 


o.1 
Manager. {“Mostoe st. 





F. M. Powk tt, Pres. Jas. M. Conner, Sec. Davin W. Bruce, Treas. 


Illinois Type Founding Co. 


200 & 202 Clark St., Chicago. 


Western Agents for GEORGE BRUCE’S SON & CO., and JAMES 
CONNER’S SONS, New York. 


Type of the above manufacturers delivered in Chicago free of transportation. 


NEWSPAPER DRESSES AND JOB OFFICE OUTFITS 
FURNISHED 
OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


Printing-Presses, Type, Cases, Stands, Galleys and Chases, of all makes. 


Bargains in Second-Hand Machinery and Printing 


Material. 

1 31x46 Potter, Handor Steam - - 600 1 7-column Washington Hand Press, 175 
1 31x46 Hoe Stop Cylinder, - - 500 1 8-column Washington Hand Press, 200 
1 Ruggles Rotary Press, 444x7 chase, 55 1 9-column Washington Hand Press, 215 
1 16x21 Day Jobber or Nonpareil, - 1% 1 Quarto Hand-Press, 6-column, 230 
1 6x9 Columbian Rotary, No. 2, : 75 1 Plow-Knife Paper- -Cutter, iron frame, 27 
1 14x22 Feerless - 350 1 Plow-Knife Paper- -Cutter, iron frame, 35 
1 13x19 Globe, with throw. off, . + 225 1 Minerva Paper-Cutter, 30-inch, 135 
1 New Style Gordon, 8x 12, - V5 1 Improved Thorp Card Cutter, cost #465, 35 
1 Golding Press, 10x 15 inside chase, : 200 1 Ruggles Card Cutter, 31-inch, 15 
1 8x12 Empire, self- inker, - - 45 1 McFatrich Mailing Machine, - . 25 
1 6x 10 Columbian, Lever : - - 27 1 Hand Stitching Machine, - - - % 
1 Evans Rotary, 4 x7, self-inker, - 40 1 144% x 20% Star Press, . - . 250 
1 9x 12 Nonpareil, inside chase, - - 2 1 10x 15 Standard, - - - 150 
1 7x11 Gordon Press, . . - 135 1 6x10 Prouty, with Ste 110 
1 7x11 Gordon Press, old style, - - 145 1 8x12 Gordon, New Style, ‘with Steam, 200 
1 8x12 Gordon Press, new style, . + 200 1 8xl2 Columbian, 45 
1 7x10 Ruggles Press, - - - 75 1 13% x18 Non areil, treudle and crank, 225 
1 6-column Hand Press, - - - - 150 1 Hoe Stop-Cylinder, 31 x 4 : 

1 8x12 Columbian Press, Lever, - - 45 1 30-inch Anson theray Panes Cutter, - 150 
; bps Prin fae Pore Tacs QP Allof the above second-hand machinery 
1 5-column Hand Press, “ ‘ - 140 will be put in first-class working order before 
1 6-Colnmn Hand Press, - 140 shipping. 





WHAT HAVE YOU TO TRADE? 


BR AS SS RULE. 

Weare making a specialty in this line: Column, Head, Advertising, 
Editorial and Fancy Dashes, Labor-Saving, Circles, Ovals and all kinds 
of ornamental work. Makeup and Composing Rules. Send for latest 
Specimen Sheets. Special figures given on large orders. 

Estimates furnished for outfits. 

We buy, sell and trade for all kinds of presses, type and. printing material, in 
large or small quantities. 

49 If you do not see what you want in this list, let as know what you require, 
and we will send figures. 





NEW DESIGNS CONSTANTLY APPEARING. 


—— THE —— 


Empire State Typefounding Co. 


61 and 63 FRANKFORT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


CORNER JACOB STREET, . : - 


To Printers, Publishers and the Trade tn General. 


E have much pleasure in announcing that the above Foundry is in full opera- 

tion, and all orders intrusted to us will be Aromptly and carefully filled. A 
large stock of exquisitely cut new faces for Book, Newspaper and Jobwork is now 
in our warerooms, and ready for delivery. A// our Type is made of the Toughest 
and Hardest Metal, not brittle or short, but HARD and TOUGH. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


Knowing from experience what the printers have had to contend with from the 
Typefounders of New York in relation to Sorts, they not only having to wait a 
considerable time for them, but also to pay from 50 to 100 per cent more than the 
actual value of the same, we have determined to supply Sorts of Job or Body 
Type, in any quantity, at FONT PRICES. Ina word, we mean that THE 
EMPIRE STATE TYPEFOUNDING CO, will furnish its patrons all that skill, 
experience and industry can accomplish, the members of the company being prac- 
tical Typefounders. 

Messrs. James West & Sons, the celebrated Typographical Punchcutters, are 
and have been cutting for us since we started, so that we are enabled to accommo- 
date our customers with any particular character or sign that they may need, at 
short notice, free of charge. We can a!so match perfectly any bodies of New York 
Typefounders’ make. NEW DESIGNS CONTINUALLY BEING PRE- 
PARED. 

Personal attention given to all communications as to estimates, prices, and all 
matters relating to business. 


PETER J. DAWKINS, President. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 








FROM TORONTO. 


To the Editor: TORONTO, January 1, 1886. 


Several of the labor unions in the city are discussing the question 
of the eight-hour movement, but the first union to get the matter into 
practical shape is the cigarmakers’, which has inserted in its new 
constitution “that after the Ist of May next eight hours shall consti- 
tute a day’s work.” 

Mr. W. E. Meredith, who had been for about fourteen years 
employed in the printing establishment of Messrs. Rowsell & Hutchi- 
son, left their employ to take a position in the Custom House. On 
the occasion of his leaving, his fellow-employés presented him with an 
address and a gold-headed cane. On the head of the cane was the 
following inscription: “ Presented to W. E. Meredith by his late 
fellow-employés of Rowsell & Hutchison. Toronto, December, 1885.” 
After the reading of the address and presentation Mr. Meredith made 
a suitable reply. gl. 





A CORRECTION. 


To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., January 1, 1886. 

DrAR Sir,—A copy of your interesting and valuable monthly for 
December was handed me by a friend, in which I perceive allusion is 
made to me in the “ Personal Recollections,’ etc., of Mr. M. C. 
Carroll. 

Although Mr. C. is perfectly correct in regard to the consolidation 
in 1858—(no; May, 1859)—of the Democratic Press and the Chicago 
Tribune, he seems not to have known that so far as the joboffice was 
concerned, it was a consolidation of ¢hvee equally important joboffices. 
The ¢hird and leading factor in this combination, from the very start, 
was the joboffice of Mr. Wm. H. Rand, who was a partner in com- 
mon with the five other gentlemen named by your correspondent, and 
was also superintendent of the combined joboffices. 

Mr. C. further states that Mr. Holt was superseded by Glendour 
Medairy. This is incorrect. Mr. John C. Holt was never foreman, 
even for a moment, of the combined offices. I say this with emphasis, 
because I would not have gone into the new establishment if I had 
afterward to supersede any one, and this was well understood at the 
time. 

The 7Zribune building underwent large alterations preparatory to 
receiving the $80,000 worth of material of the three joboffices, 
and I would not have been taken, as I was, to inspect these alter- 
ations and approve them, if I hal not been the foreman. To 
explain yet more minutely, I had been for an entire year Mr. Rand’s 
foreman at 148 Lake street, and if I had gone into the new office 
under another foreman and then, after a brief period, had superseded 
him, it would have laid me liable to the imputation of having under- 
mined his interests or in some manner wronged him, and this I could 
not and would not afford to do, and hence had no predecessor in the 
foremanship of the combined offices. As to Mr. Holt, I only knew 
that he was the foreman of the Democratic Press jobroom down to the 
time and ending with the consolidation. 

Mr. Carroll refers to me finally as having been reported “ dead,” a 
very natural inference in respect to one long absent and far removed ; 
although, after all, for a period of twenty-eight years my name as a 

living person has been annually reprinted on the permanent roll of 
the International Union. Mention of this fact, Mr. Editor, recalls the 
most pleasant recollections of my life—forcibly reminds me at this 
moment of what I have not forgotten and can never forget, the gracious 
manner in which I was ever treated by the members of the subordinate 
union of Chicago. During the seven years of my labors among them, 
they gave me, unsolicited, every honor within their gift. No. 16 sent 
me upon the floor of the seventh annual session, and approved the 
duties I performed there, kept me in positions of trust for years, and 
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elected me to the office of president with scarcely a dissenting voice. 
A more intelligent and learned body of men were never united in the 
craft, and their indorsement of me under all essential and important 
circumstances while I served them, was the highest compliment which 
could have been bestowed, and which I shall ever gratefully cherish. 
Whilst I have been for more than twenty years pursuing the even tenor 
of my way in a large and influential organization, I have never been 
unmindful of that union to which I was once bound by so many pleas- 
ant ties of interest and affection, and my greatest happiness has always 


| been to know that her progress has been one of great success. 


Respectfully, GLENDOUR MEDAIRY. 


OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 
To the Editor « December 28, 1885. 

During the last month business has been quite brisk, and still con- 
tinues fairly so. The holiday season has been an unusually brilliant 
one, and shopkeepers here and parts adjacent report their sales to 
have been unprecedentedly large. Wanamaker, who is reputed to 
have the largest store in the world, and who sells most everything, 
reports his sales to have averaged $100,000 a day. In keeping with 
the season of the year, we are shortly to have two social reunions. 
The pressmen will have theirs January 16, 1886, and while it is 
intended to be purely social in character it will also commemorate 
the anniversary of the birthday of Franklin. The other event will be 
the celebration of the eighty-third anniversary of the Typographical 
Society (beneficial). The members of this society are endeavoring to 
infuse new life into their organization, and will take possession of 
large and commodious rooms on Chestnut street, next to the New 
Temple Theater (formerly known as the old Masonic Temple), on 
January 2, 1886. Both of the above events promise well. 

Chas. Gamewell, Esq., Chief Organizer of Pressmen, has lately 
been in New York city trying to straighten things out there. He was 
successful in being able to meet committees from the several press- 
men’s associations, and after a very harmonious session it was unani- 
mously resolved to report to their different bodies a resolution favoring 
amalgamation, If the recommendations of the different committees 
are adopted it will result in making New York; Pressmen’s Union No, 
9 about six hundred strong, and will also give jo that body a new and 
very desirable element, and of course infuse new life and intelligence 
into its ranks. 

I see that my contribution relative to the merits of the Adams 
press somewhat riled my very able friend, Stephen McNamara; in 
fact, judging from the tone of his communication, he “ got on his ear.”’ 
I am surprised at this, as I have received numerous marks of approval 
for the very fair way I endeavored to put it, but I do not feel at all 
intimidated, particularly as there are several hundred miles between 
us. Mac throws aside everything else that I wrote, and hangs his 
whole argument on a string as it were; attached to this string he 
makes the (to me) astonishing statement “that the necessities of 
former times were greater than those of the present.’’ Now, as the 
subject under discussion was the Adams press, permit me to say that 
in this city, where so many of these presses are in use, and where 
there are, of course, a good many old stagers working on them, I have 
had a good opportunity to judge of the merits of the older and 
younger workmen, and I can conscientiously say that the young ele- 
ment is far superior in mastering difficulties connected therewith. 
Then, again, my learned brother insinuates that I do not know what a 
folio newspaper is, and also states that the Pudlic Ledger is a nine- 
column folio newspaper, 29 by 43. In answer to the first, permit me to 
say that a folio is a book of two leaves to a sheet, and it may be, as an 
old and experienced friend of mine says, “ as big as a barn door or as 
small as a tract,” so I will even go further than I went before, and 
say that we can print a folio newspaper on a dry sheet, 29 by 43, 
without any strings at all, ‘Then, again, as regards the Public Ledger, 
I am a regular subscriber to that journal, and I have taken the trouble 
to measure the sheet for several days, and I have not found one which 


; comes up to Mr. McNamara’s measurement by a good half inch each 


way ; but even allowing such to be the case, granting that it is a folio 
29 by 43, all must admit that that is not the size of the sheet from which 
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it is printed, for it is printed on the press four pages at a time, and 


consequently, in printing, a sheet double that size is used. I merely 
cite this as a sample to show that when I said we printed’a folio news- 
paper ona sheet 29 by 43 I was correct, and that I was not speaking of 


a quarto. C. W. M. 


TYPE MEASUREMENT. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, January 7, 1886. 

Daniel Manering, of Brownsville, Texas, writes you in the last 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER that he has discovered my method 
of measurement is a failure, because in the space allotted as the 1,000 
measure, he finds by actual count that there are more than 1,000 pieces. 
This fact would be evident enough to the thoughtful investigator with- 
out counting, for the reason that while the 25 letters of the alphabet 
are considered equally in the basis or unit of measurement, in practice 
12 or 15 letter i’s are used to one x,q or k; the letter] is used oftener 
than the m, and the smaller e and s oftener than the larger u and b, etc. 
I did not claim, Mr. Editor, that my method counts the pieces; in fact, 
by reference to the October number, it will be seen that I distinctly 
state such a method is impossible. What I do claim is, that by this 
plan compositors are on an almost perfect equality in solid composition, 
which is the bulk of the work of the compositor. It will do away with 
the glaring and absurd inequality which at present causes so much 
contention and dissatisfaction. Printers would find their earnings 
about the same, whether employed upon large or small “ fat’’ or “ lean” 
type. In fact, under the method, “fat”? and “lean” type would be 
abolished, so far as the compositor is concerned, or, rather the inequal- 
ity would be inappreciabie in solid composition. In this particular Mr. 
Manering discovered a mare’s nest. I agree with the gentlemen, how- 
ever, when he says an wzerring standard can never be arrived at. But 
this would not justify the compositors and employers of the country in 
refusing to entertain a vast improvement over the old em-method 
because the new method was not absolute perfection. 

The Didot method hinted at will certainly not find favor, as com- 
positors, like other people, will not relinquish a large portion of their 
earnings without some consideration therefor, and it is evident that if 
we, in Chicago, were to relinquish all claim to cuts, advertisements, 
extra price matter, and gil other descriptions of “ fat,” it is doubtful if 
the proprietors would bi willing to accede to an advance of one cent 
per 1,000 in consideratfon for such concession on our part. 

If Mr. Manering will give the matter a little study he will see that 
his objection is groundless, and that if my method is as fair for one as 
another, that is all that can be expected or desired by the craft. 


Fraternally yours, SAMUEL RASTALL. 





EIGHT HOURS A DAY. 
To the Editor: CuHIcaGco, December 10, 1885. 

The proponents of the limitation of a day’s work to eight hours 
may be divided into three classes: 1, those who favor eight hours’ work 
for eight hours’ pay ; 2, those who want ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ 
work ; and 3, those who will work but eight hours whether the pay is 
reduced in proportion or not. 

It seems to me that the advocates of the short hour day, with the 
view of bringing unemployed labor into employment, will be disap- 
pointed in some degree with the result of the experiment. I mean that 
the amount of work furnished the unemployed when the short hour day 
has gone into effect will not be in proportion to the amount of time 
taken from the ten-hour day. For this reason, the first and last hours 
of the day are not so productive of results as are the other hours. 
A man gets up before daylight, eats his breakfast in a nervous haste, 
hustles off to work before his faculties are fairly awake, in the winter 
season reaching his work-place to find everything icy cold. The last 
hour of the day, in consequence of the too long spun-out working 
hours, is dragged through in a state of semi-exhaustion, with many an 
anxious glance at the clock. 

With the short hour system fairly under way, the laborer’s energies 
will not be so taxed, but, on the contrary, quitting work before exhaus- 
tion begins, his nervous forces will be conserved, he will begin the next 
day’s work with a vim form:rly unknown, and, as a consequence, he 
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will do as much work in the eight hours as he used to do in nine hours 
of the old system. ‘To this extent, therefore, will the advocates of the 
shorter day be disappointed as far as regards increased employment for 
those now left out in the cold. But I will pass on to more direct 
reasons for shortening the day’s labor. 

Increased machinery and improved mechanical appliances in gen- 
eral have greatly increased the measure of production in a stated time. 
Contrast the lightning speed of the perfecting newspaper press of today 
with the token per hour of the old Washington press, worked by many 
a printer who is still a hale and hearty workman. Think of the great 
lessening of the amount of composition required on account of the aids 
given by the processes of stereotyping and electrotyping. Many other 
instances of like nature will readily occur to the reflective mind, and it 
is needless to enumerate them. We really do not realize how much we 
have progressed, because the progression has been so slow and gradual 
as to be almost imperceptible to ourselves. The laborer has a right to 
share with the capitalist the advantages of these superior appliances, 
and the way in which he should receive that share should consist in 
shorter hours of labor. The fact is, the present long hours result in a 
species of over-production on the part of those steadily employed. 

It is said by some that even ten hours is not sufficient time in 
which to do the work some firms in certain seasons have to do, neces- 
sitating a great amount of over-time, and that to shorten the hours 
would be impracticable in those offices. To this it may be replied that 
there is no law or necessity which requires one or two firms in a city or 
town to do, or to try to do, all the work that is to be done in that city 
or town; that to encourage such a condition is to foster monopoly and 
propagate hoggishness on the part of those thus seeking to monopolize 
things. There are plenty other offices wherein the work can be per- 
formed, and by compelling its division among those other offices, the 
fierce competition between rival firms, which is the primary cause of 
attempts at reduction of wages, will,in a large measure, be abated. The 
shorter day, therefore, will tend to produce a more equitable state of 
affairs between employers, and a more harmonious and satisfactory 
condition between employer and employé. 

In-its social aspect much more might be said of the advantages of 
the eight-hour system, but it is not necessary to enter upon this phase 
of the question, as those advantages are apparent to every thoughtful 
Sakae: 
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ENGLAND. 
[From our own Correspondent. ] 
To the Editor: Lonpon, December 20, 1885. 

Perhaps the most frequent cause of disputes and discord in printing- 
offices arises from the puerile system of fines, from two cents to fifty. 
When a chapel is formed, and the rules read, singular to say, the greater 
part of such generally consist of a statement of the members’ small- 
money amenability for anything done against the orders of the com- 
panionship. 

We read in Johnson’s “ Typographia ” nearly two pages containing 
twenty-four “ rules and regulations to be observed in a printing office,” 
twenty-two of them having a penalty in their construction. This por- 
tion of the work is the silliest and most unbusiness-like part of it. 
Fines, even if ill-feeling were caused by their levying, should be carried 
strictly out if rules allowing such are made; but in most instances the 
payment of the money is the exception rather than the rule. 

It’s amusing to read how old Johnson inveighs, in his otherwise 
excellent book, against machinery, stereotyping, and even the rollers of 
today ; yet he denounces as grossly ignorant and low those who years 
before had been against the implements he ¢hex used. We of the 
present time look upon him, to use Macaulay’s language, as a fool, 
for his shortsightedness in not anticipating something still better. And 
will not our descendants look upon us in the same light if we’re so 
blind as to depreciate the introduction and perfecting of type-setting 
machines, instead of, to quote THE INLAND PRINTER’s words of a few 
months back, “ adapting ourselves to circumstances ” ? 

Worth noting—A doctor stood one evening in the printing depart- 
ment of the Dublin /reeman’s Journal, when he observed a compositor 


lighting his pipe from the gas. ‘That is most unhealthy,” were the 
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physician’s words, “ lighting your tobacco insuchamanner. You draw 
the gas into your lungs, doing considerable harm to those respiratory 
organs.”’ His advice has effect to this day. 

I’ve no objection to the employment of females in our trade, if they 
are so extremely desirous of shortening their days by contracting con- 
sumption, or other diseases, in one of the unhealthiest businesses they 
could be put to, and provided they are paid the same price as their 
better halves; but I do object to the employment of zdio/s in the 
calling. Why, there’s in London, engaged on a weekly trade journal, 
a young man, under the guardianship of his father, whose insanity is 
indubitable. He has been instructed in the game of lifting stamps, but 
it’s doubtful if anything above that position will ever be gained by him. 

There are plenty of doggerel terms used in typography ; but one I 
came across lately puzzled me to understand for some time. In company 
with the foreman of a general office, we walked around the spacious 
composing-room, and I couldn’t help remarking on the well-filled cases 
of the comps, who were standing idling about, though copy was plenty. 
Asking the reason, the reply was that they were afraid of their cases, 
the meaning of which is that, though every gentleman had plenty of the 
lower-case sorts in, all were either deficient in figures, caps, or other 
types not in frequent use, which they might any time require, and were 
therefore awaiting the arrival of such particular diss. as would supply 
their wants. 

A few words about the sanitary arrangements of printing-offices. 
It’s not an agreeable topic to bring up, but for the health of employer 
and employé alike—particularly the -latter—it should be discussed. 
Employers fancy that workmen’s urinals and water-closets can be placed 
anywhere about the premises, so they are generally to be found situated 
in the darkest and most loathsome part of the building. The folly of 
such a practice cannot be condemned too much. Users of these tem- 
porary retiring-places, finding themselves in a vile, evil-smelling hole, 
cannot be expected to improve it by any regard for cleanliness; so 
things get worse and worse, until fever and other ills are rampant, when 
people begin to wonder—such is their shortsightedness—the cause, and, 
mostly when too late, commence the remedy. 

He who can Zroperly call himself a printer journalist is a clever 
man indeed. By beginning as apprentices to the typographic art a 
knowledge of the very rudiments of journalism is obtained. 

PRINTERIAN. 


MR. RASTALL’S SYSTEM AGAIN. 


To the Editor: SAN FRANCISCO, December 12, 1885. 


In the October number of your magazine, there was an article by 
Samuel Rastall, on “ Type Measurement,” which, owing to the wide 
circulation of THE INLAND PRINTER, has no doubt been read by the 
majority of printers in the United States, and with interest. I must 
say that the proposed new scheme of measurement interested me very 
much, and I at once proceeded to-test the accurate results claimed for 
it, by measurements of THE INLAND PRINTER and also of various daily 
papers inthis city. Judge my astonishment when I found that not one 
of them was atrue measurement. Upon further investigation, I found 
several obvious faults in the system—what I consider important ones. 
After carefully proving my points, I awaited the November number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, hoping for the additional information Mr. 
Rastall promised, but as it was not forthcoming, I decided to call his 
attention and that of those persons who read his article, to several 
points. 

After giving his “Unit,” and demonstrating his process of making 
it (a process I claim to be very faulty), he explains it by letter-press 
underneath. In this he says: “ 54624 squares is the exact space which 
1,000 letters and 240 spaces would occupy ”—1,240 actual types, letters 
and spaces. Further on he says: “ 54624 squares gives 181 as the 
space in lines which the 7,000 /etters and spaces would occupy, and 
the (this?) number of lines marked upon a rod would be the 1,000 
measure,” etc. Here this would-be mathematician is wrong, for 18} 
lines of the type under consideration would give 1,240 letters and 
spaces. Here, at the very outset, the new measure would defraud the 
compositor out of 240 3-em spaces for every 1,000 letters he set up. 
Not only would it do away with “ phat’ and “lean” type, but it would 
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do away with the use of spaces between words, or else compel the 
compositor to put them in at his own loss. 

But, passing this aside as not the only important objection, let us 
look at another. According to Mr. Rastall’s “‘ measure,” 181 lines of 
similar type to that experimented with would give 1,000 letters and 
spaces. We will test his measure. On the opposite page to his signa- 
ture (page 49) is an article headed “The New Campbell Sheet- 
Delivery.” Commencing with the second line of the second paragraph 
of that article, I marked out 18} lines, bringing me to the center of 
in the nineteenth line. That space should contain 


’ 


the word “ cases’ 
‘1,000 letters and spaces.” What does it contain? Just 1,303 letters 


and spaces (3-em spaces understood). Evidently there is a grand . 


mistake either in my figuring or in Mr. Rastall’s measure. Even taking 
my correction as a just one, and presuming that Mr. Rastall meant 1,000 
letters and 240 spaces to be the amount contained in 181 lines, see how 
far his measure falls short of the mark. 

Now another point: Mr. Rastall founds his “measure” on the 
lower case alphabet. In setting up 1,000 letters in ordinary composi- 
tion, he claims, by means of his unit, we should use just such a number 
of each type as would be found in forty alphabets of twenty-five letters 
each—either forty of each letter or their exact equivalents. Does Mr. 
Rastall suppose that this is done every time 1,000 letters are set up into 
ordinary reading matter? Let us investigate this point. The 18} 
lines above counted off and measured contain just 942 letters, actual 
count. ‘This does not includethirty punctuation points, mostly commas 
and hyphens. But as punctuation points occupy no place in Mr. Ras- 


| tall’s unit,” they should not be taken any account of in counting up— 


a fact I shall show presently. Even if they were counted as letters, 
the total would only be 972 letters, which is 28 less than the supposed 
thousand, with 331 spaces yet to be heard from. ‘A measure which 
does not represent a definite and unvarying amount is a misnomer; it 
is not a measure,” says the article. Very well; the thousand letters of 
the test should contain forty alphabets (minus z’s) or their equivalents. 
The fact is, if an article “runs” on certain “ sorts,” as is often the case 
in plain composition, and as is the case in the above piece selected, 
because it treats of some special object, just in so great as the “run’’ is, 
so great will be the variation from the standard laid down. To show 
this fully, I again have recourse to the 181 lines above referred to. 
Lower case i’s and t’s are more than usually numerous, to the detri- 
ment of o’s and a’s. If 1,000 /etters of ordinary matter should 
represent the space of forty bob-tail alphabets, in matter where i’s and 
t’s aré more used than o’s and a’s, there should be more than 1,000 
letters inthe forty alphabets. Arethere? My count saysthere are 942 
letters, ess than the required amount; consequently the large letters 
predominate and make the proportion greater than the alphabet for 
every 25 letters set, notwithstanding the run on small letters. I could 
quote numerous instances of how the “measure” could be made to 
vary, but I forbear. In closing on this head, I will give you a list of 
letters most used in the article in which the test is made, so that you 
may see at a glance how the large letters predominate. Of the letter 
“e’ there are 138; t, 113; i, 77; 0, 68; n, 67; r, 61; s, 59: h, 55; 
a, 54; d, 39; while the smaller (thinner) letters range from 13 to Io, 
with one or two lacking, and several with only one representative. 

I had here intended making a lengthy examination of Mr. Rastall’s 
“measure”? or “unit”’ as he calls it, but as this paper has already 
reached bounds I fear too large for your magazine, I will refrain, and 
will simply state a few conclusions I have reached by careful experi- 
ment. These experiments were conducted in the office of the San 
Francisco Daily Examiner ; type, nonpareil; measure, 11 14 ems pica, 
(the standard for this coast). According to Mr. Rastall’s “ theory,” 
1,000 letters and spaces of the above type should occupy 25 lines and 
19 squares (594 squares) of the paper; that space contained just 1,133 
letters and spaces. Mr. Rastall drops one letter of the alphabet in his 
“unit,” and coolly says, “it would simplify computation without 
operating against ‘the efficacy of the plan.” He is most decidedly 
mistaken. In making the above experiment in the Zxaminer office I 
used the complete alphabet, which, the type being “ phat,” occupied 
just 17 ems, and with the 6 3-em spaces, making 19 ems—32 letters and 
spaces to1g ems. As Mr. Rastall has stated that the dropping of a 
letter made no difference, I concluded that the adding of a few could 
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make no difference, and I think there my assumption is as sound, logi- 
cally, as his—and the results as accurate. As all the punctuation 
points are in composition used oftener than many letters of the alpha- 
bet, I made use of them in my unit, and added 3-em spaces in propor- 
tion, giving me a result of 41 letters and spaces to 2224 squares of the 
type. According to this Ishould have 24 lines and 18 ems as the space 
1,000 letters and spaces would occupy. The real case is 1,050 letters 
and spaces in that space—a result far nearer accuracy than Mr. Ras- 
tall’s, but yet not accurate. Another point not to be overlooked is this: 
Using the complete alphabet, 1,000 letters and spaces would occupy 25 
lines, 19 ems; using the 40d-taz/ alphabet of Mr. Rastall, the same 
number of letters and spaces should occupy nearly 26 lines (25 lines 
2124 ems); using my extended alphabet, the letters should occupy 
only 24 lines 18 ems—three different results. If Mr. R.’s theory were 
right, these three calculations should give one and the same result. 
They do not; neither does either one give a correct result. 
Respectfully yours, E. M. M. B. 





FROM KANSAS. 
To the Editor: TorreKA, December 29, 1885. 

Trade at this point cannot be reported as being brisk, neither can it 
be called very dull. Topeka, with a population of thirty thousand, has 
two morning and two evening papers, a half-dozen or more weeklies, 
several “ occasionals,”’ and quite a number of job shops, some of the 
latter doing considerable book publishing. The house of Geo. W. 
Crane, one of the largest, has nearly its full complement of workmen 
busy, while the Kansas Publishing House, which is the office of the 
state printer and the largest concern of the kind in the city, is running a 
large force, being just now engaged on state department reports, besides 
doing a fair amount of railroad and commercial work. Other shops in 
the city are doing a fair business. Traveling printers, however, are not 
in demand, as there are more than enough resident workmen to fill the 
places. An extra session of the legislature convenes January 19, but 
as it will be of only a few days’ duration, the increased work for 
printers here will not be worth calling attention to. 

The Knights of Labor have instituted a boycott against the Com- 
monwealth, one of the morning papers in the city, and also an auxiliary 
house. ‘The troubles originated last spring, when the union men quit 
the office, declaring it an unfair establishment and a harbor for ‘rats.’ 
The paper then commenced a warfare upon ‘Typographical Union No. 
121, and on all labor organizations in general. 

The Cafita/ is the other morning paper, half made up of plates, and 
also a notorious rats’ nest; in fact it is worse than the Commonwealth, 
because its rats are of the rattiest kind from foreman down, as the 
general style of make-up and composition of the paper testifies. The 
shape in which they presented to their readers the late presidential 
message would make an amateur “novelty” printer blush. ‘‘ PRINTERS 
WANTED.—No union men need apply,” is a standing advertisement in 
the Cafita/, and yet the publishers occasionally try to tickle the laboring 
men by publishing ‘editorial’? extracts affirming the honesty and 
dignity of labor. 

The Citizen and the Journal, both issued in the evening, are the 
two other daily papers, both “ fair”’ offices. ‘The latter, for along time 
a rat-hole, was closed up and sold by the sheriff some six weeks ago. 
Mr. Frank Maclennan, a young newspaper man, purchased it and 
reorganized the office throughout, giving the foremanship to his brother, 
Mr. Ed. Maclennan, a thorough printer. Under the new regime this 
paper bids fair to become quite popular. It controls the franchises for 
the afternoon dispatches. 

Topeka Typographical Union No. 121 held an election of officers 
at their December meeting, with the following result: H. M. Ives, 
president; C. A. Henrie, vice-president; I. P. Groome, financial 
secretary; Geo. Northup, recording and corresponding secretary ; 
Franklin Barnes, treasurer; Wm. Snyder, sergeant-at-arms. This 
union is now in a better condition in every respect than it has yet 
been. The newly elected officers are representative workmen, gentle- 
men of good social standing, and will, I think, work together with 
‘“‘a spirit that will move the boys along.” One initiation and several 
applications were among the work at the last meeting. For a long time 
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No. 121 has “played in bad luck; ”’ her membership and finances 
became greatly reduced; she was beset by enemies without and 
within, and at one time came near being engulfed in the sea of 
oblivion, but she weathered the storm, and has, it is hoped, emerged 
upon the highway to success. It is not improbable that the Inter- 
national may hear from her at its next convention. 

It is the opinion of your correspondent that all the unions through- 
out the country are getting on a better basis. The printer of today is 
a greater reader and more of a student than he of ten years ago, and 
there is yet room for much improvement in this direction. ‘That there 
has been a great improvement is evidenced by the fact that the pro- 
ceedings of the International, and of subordinate unions, are each year 
assuming the more deliberate and dignified methods of national 
legislative assemblies. The personnel of the union is also gradually 
assuming a higher order, and if still more rigid methods of discipline 
are incorporated into its principles it will be but a few years until a card 
from a typographical union will be accepted as prima facie evidence 
of a first-class workman, as well as of good standing in the order. 

Right here I wish to make a suggestion to brother printers 
throughout the country. It will be remembered the International, at 
its last session, discussed the advisability of a thorough reorganization 
of the Typographical Union, and in order to get, more generally, the 
expression of printers upon the subject a committee of five gentlemen 
were appointed to canvass the question and report their findings to the 
next International, at Pittsburgh, in June, 1886. The committee are: 
S. Cummin, New York; J. F. Busche, Jr., New Haven, Conn.; S. 
McNamara, Chicago; R. F. Gray, New Orleans; Wm. Carroll, Provi- 
dence, R.I. So far as I have been able to find out, this committee has 
not been heard of since its appointment, and yet its work is of the 
utmost importance to every union printer. It seems to me they should 
make an effort to obtain the individual views of printers, not only in 
their respective cities, but from every subordinate union. My sug- 
gestion to the boys is this: Don’t wait for an invitation to “ give your 
experience,” but let us discuss the subject by a series of open letters to 
the International and its committee, through the columns of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, pointing out the defects in the present organization 
as we see them, and give our views as to how such defects can be 
remedied. Who will ‘‘ open the ball?” 

The printers of Topeka just now have the spelling mania. 
time ago Mr. Geo. W. Crane issued a challenge to Bishop Vail, who 
has charge of a large hospital inthe city, for a spelling match, the 
conditions of which were that Mr. Crane would furnish fifteen 
“ mechanics” who could spell down a like number of clergymen, 
doctors and lawyers (judges on the bench excepted), the spell to take 
place in some public hall, a small admission fee to be charged, and the 
proceeds to go to the benefit of the bishop’s hospital. The challenge was 
promptly accepted, but with a proviso that proofreaders should not be 
run in as mechanics. The spell occurred the evening of December 
14th. The mechanics were all printers, and the opposition about half 
lawyers, the balance being clergymen and doctors. Words in common 
usage only were given out, and tally was kept for one hour; then a 
ten-minute recess, followed by an old-fashioned spell-down. During 
the first hour the printers misspelled seventeen words and the oppo- 
site side thirty-eight. The amusement of the evening, however, 
was during the spell-down. Great, long, knotted and gnarled 
words would be carefully and properly disposed of, but when 
the speller caught an easy one over-confidence would prompt 
him to spell it quickly, the result generally being the careless 
omission of a letter, and he would suddenly “drop” to the 
encore of the audience, Apostasy, villain, eucharist and sibylline 
were some of the words that downed the printers. Snyder, of the 
State office, was the only gentleman who received a bouquet during 
the evening, but he spelled it b-o-q-u-e-t, and let it get away. Huling, 
of Crane’s office (and, by the way, a brother of J. B. H., Chicago), 
“got rattled” on alpaca and insisted on getting double c in. The 
final result was a draw, one printer and one lawyer standing alone for 
some time, neither making a miss. This lawyer, however, served a 
term at the printing business before he studied law, so the printers 
claim the victory by a large majority. The door receipts amounted to 
about $100. Another one is on the tapis. G. P. CLARNENDON. 
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GEO. W. CHILDS, ESQ. 

It gives us sincere pleasure to present to the readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER a correct likeness of one whose name among the 
printing fraternity of the United States is as familiar as a household 
word, whose record and characteristics as a citizen and employer have 
not only endeared him to the craft, but made him known and respected 
the world over—GEOoRGE W. CHILDs, EsqQ., proprietor of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. Essentially a self-made man, he has never even 
momentarily forgotten the rock whence he was hewn, and with rare 
nobility of character he takes exceeding care that no one else shall 
forget it. A born cosmopolitan humanitarian he does good as naturally 
and almost as unconsciously as the sparks fly upward. 

He was born in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1829, and at the age of 
thirteen entered the 
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needlessly assails it is as much a criminal as if he robbed the house- 
hold of its dearest treasures, or plucked from it, for his own base uses, 
its fairest flower. He understands, what I wish all editors in America 
understood, not only the power ef the press, but its proper uses, and 
its great mission; and by his daily conduct and life declares his 
opinion, that the man who owns a printing-press, and can use a pen, 
has no more right sto indite libels, and stamp private reputation, than 
the owner of a uniform and a sword has to cut and kill to please his 
fancies, or to gratify his malice.” 

As an employer he has always been generous and honorable, has 
taken pleasure in liberally compensating faithful services, and loves to 
see happiness and prosperity around him, though ostentation is entirely 
foreign to his nature. The elegant improved lot in Woodlands Cem- 

etery, Philadelphia, the 





United States Navy, 
spending fifteen months 
in the service. He 
afterward came to 
Philadelphia, where he 
obtained employment 
as a shop boy in a book 
store. Paying strict 
attention to business, 
working late and early 
for his employer, dis- 
daining no honest ser- | 
vice, he soon had an 
opportunity, young as 
he was, of showing | 
that he possessed the 
rarest faculty of a busi- 
ness man —judgment. 
After serving in this 
capacity for four years, 
being then eighteen 
years of age, having 
saved a few hundred 
dollars capital, he hired 
a small slice of the 
Ledger building and 
set up in business for 
himself. Success 
crowned his efforts, | 
and before he was 





twenty-one, became a_ | 
member of the publish- 
ing firm of Childs & 
Peterson. 

On the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1864, he became | 
the proprietor of the | 
Public Ledger, whose 
publication had for a 
considerable period 
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property of the Typo- 
graphical Society, was 
his gift, while a score 
of other examples 
might be cited to prac- 
tically illustrate his 
princely generosity and 
kindly feeling to the 
craft. Years ago he 
wrote: “J believe a 
man can be liberal and 
successful at the same 
time,” and he has cer- 
tainly lived up to his 
early convictions. 

Mr. Jas. Parton, in 
referring to his many 
acts of benevolence, 
appropriately says: 
“ How much nobler is 
this than to scrimp and 
| screw for fifty years, 
| blasting all the life 
within range by a cold, 
begrudging spirit, and 
then leave behind, as a 
heavy burden upon 





posterity, a huge mass 
of property, which the 
owner parts with only 
because he cannot carry 
it with him! * * * 
A man in the position 
of Mr. Childs can, if 
he will, render the 
lives of many of those 
who serve him bitter 
and shameful; he can 
by discourage them by a 
hard, pitiless de. 








previous ceased to be 

remunerative, and was issued ata dailyloss. But a pilot of consummate 
sagacity and skill now seized the helm, and under his master hand and 
management it soon became one of the most influential, successful and 
high toned journals in the United States, reaching a daily circulation 
of 90,000 copies and furnishing the princely income of $400,000 per 
annum. 

In referring to his ability as a journalist and those characteristics 
which have enabled him to achieve such phenomenal success, the late 
Governor Hoffman, of New York, truthfully said: ‘ As a true journal- 
ist, he appreciates and understands the difference between the liberty 
of the press and the license of the press. He deals boldly with public 
matters and with public men in connection with them; but he is always 
careful to recollect that private character is private property, owned by 
that most sacred of all circles, the family circle, and that the man who 








meanor; he can cor- 
rupt them by a bad example; he can wound them by unjust reproaches; 
he can weaken them by excessive indulgence; he can keep them 
anxious by his caprice; he can foster ill-will, and relax honest effort 
by favoritism; or, he can simply hold aloof, and regard his assistants 
merely as part of the apparatus of his business. Mr. Childs, on the 
contrary, chooses to be the friend and benefactor of those who labor 
with him ; and, as he has himself labored faithfully in every post, from 
errand boy to chief, he knows where and how to apply the balm that 
solaces the hearts of the toiling sons of men. It is for his that I 
honor him.” 

THE INLAND PRINTER sincerely trusts that his last days may be 
his best days ; that he may be spared for many years to enjoy his well 
earned wealth and honors, and that other employers may strive to 
emulate his virtues, his conduct and his character, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
F. J. P., New York, under date of December 21, inquires: Is 
there any published book of prices charged for jobwork, and where 


can I buy it? 
Answer.—Write to Mr. David Ramaley, of St. Paul, Minnesota, 


who has recently published a valuable little work under the title of | 


“Employing Printers’ Price List for Jobwork.”’ 

F. A. L., Indianapolis, asks: Can you inform me how to print on 
tin? Can it be done from ordinary type, or how is it done ? 

Answer.—This tin printing is exclusively lithographic. 
ness card, for example, is prepared upon the lithographic stone (or 
zinc plates), and from that printed upon sized paper, which is transfer- 
red to the japanned tin itself. Under the two distinct titles, “japan- 
ning’? and ‘lithographing,” the entire art is set forth in the Lzcyclo- 


A_ busi- 


pedia Britannica, inclusive of all details up to the year 1886. 

J. H. L., of Oil City, Pennsylvania, writes: “In your answers to 
correspondents can you inform me as to what is the best application 
for rebating offset on news and job cylinder press tympans, especially 
news ink, as it adheres so rapidly ? Also inks on linen paper, such as 
ledger headings, when backing them. 

Answer.—1. It is customary to oil the tympan, regular machine 
oil being” used. Some have recommended glycerine, but it is not 
generally employed. 2. News ink, which causes the trouble spoken 
of, is evidently not a good ink. 3. As we understand the query, 
news ink is not suitable for ledger headings ; book ink only should be 
used for this class of work, and sparingly. 

A SUBSCRIBER in Topeka, Kansas, writes: Name several good 
foreign publications relative to the printing trade (printed in England) ; 
give also the rates of subscription and the addresses to which subscrip- 
tions therefor should be sent. 

Answer.—Our correspondent will find his question partly answered 
in the December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, in reply to a Newark, 
New Jersey, inquirer. 
British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, published weekly by 
John W. Stonehill, 26 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, 
Press News, monthly, London, 


England, 15s. per annum; the 


England, subscription, 75 cents per annum. 

I. P. M., Milwaukee, asks: Will you have the kindness to give, 
in the next copy of THE INLAND PRINTER, a good recipe for roller 
composition, and how to prepare the glue, etc. 

Answer.—We have replied to this question several times before. 
The following recipe, however, is considered by many a very good 
one: Glue, 10 pounds; sugar, 6 pounds; balsam of fir, 8 ounces; 
glycerine, 6 ounces. Soak the glue in water, as for glue and molasses 
composition ; boil the sugar to a syrup, mix the balsam fir, syrup and 
glue together; add them to the glue and stir the whole thoroughly, 
and the composition is ready to pour into the mold. The best roller 
composition, however, that we are acquainted with is that manufac- 
tured by S. Bingham’s Son, 151 Washington street, Chicago; Van Bib- 
ber, 40 Longworth street, Cincinnati, and D. J. Reilly & Co., 326 
Pearl street, New York. 





Tue last census returns show that there are in Scotland 7,975 
persons engaged in the manufacture of paper, 2,262 stationers, 612 
envelope makers, 5 valentine makers, 97 card makers, 303 paper 
makers, 131 paper stainers, and 1,148 paper box and bag makers. Of 
letter-press printers there are 7,775; of lithographers and lithographic 
printers, 1,371; of copper and steelplate printers, 51; and of type- 
founders and cutters, 542. ‘The number of publishers and booxsellers 
is 2,111, and of music publishers, 219. In addition to these there are 
360 newspaper agents, 4,020 bookbinders, 91 map and print colorers 
and dealers, and four bookbinders’ and printers’ purveyors. Con- 
nected with the above industries there are in Scotland 258 authors, 
editors and journalists, and 253 reporters, etc. These figures may be 
summarized thus: of every 100,000 inhabitants of Scotland 395 are 
engaged in the production of books (as printers, publishers, book- 
binders, etc.), 41 in the production of prints and maps (including 
lithographers and plate printers), and 335 in the manufacture of paper. 





In addition thereto we may mention 7Z7%e | 
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RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to the printing interests, is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C., who will 
furnish copies of patents for 25 cents each: 

IssuE oF DECEMBER 1, 1885. 


A. J. Boynton, Malden, Mass. 


331,372.—Printing Paper-Bag Tubes, ‘Type-Form for. 
L. C. Crowell, 


331,282.—Sheet-Delivery Apparatus.—Counting Mechanism for. 
srooklyn, assignor to R. Hoe & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Issue oF DEcEMBER 8, 1885. 
332,138.—Printing-Machine, Cylinder. J. L. Cox, La Fayette, Ind., assignor to 
Duplex Printing-Press Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
332,139.—Printing-Machine, Cylinder. J. L. Cox, La Fayette, Ind., assignor to 
Duplex Printing-Press Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
IssuE OF DECEMBER 15, 1885. 
L. W. Hardwicke, East Saginaw, Mich. 
D. S. Watts, Montrose, Mo. 
S. Whitlock, Birmingham, Conn. 


332,516.—Printer’s Chase. 
332,686.—Printer’s Galley. 
332,577.—Printing-Machine, Sliding-Bearer, 


SPECIMENS RECEIVED, 

THE Derby Printing Company, of Birmingham, Connecticut, prints 
a very creditable bill-head in lake and black, the presswork of which 
is specially commendable. 

THE Burnell Printing Company, of Marshalltown, Iowa, sends a 
“New Year’s Greeting ’’ business card for 1886, in purple, lake, black 
and gold, which is alike effective and attractive. 

From the Kellogg Printing Company, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, we have received a number of specimens in colors, none of 
which are loud, though all are effective and in good taste. 

W. H. LEONARD, of Kamas, Utah, sends two business cards, one of 
which, the least pretentious, will pass muster; the second, worked in 
blue, brown, black and green, represents time needlessly thrown away. 

THE bill-head of the Port Hope (Canada) 7imes steam printing 
house is a little /o0 dizdérre. The propriety of placing in one line 
seven four-line pica initial letters in a job of this size and character 
may well be called in question. The business card is a much more 
commendable specimen. 

A. B. Lamporn, of La Crosse, Wisconsin, furnishes a second 
installment, among which is the New Year’s greeting of the carrier 
boys of the La Crosse Evening Star. The design is happily con- 
ceived, and the execution is very créditable. It is printed on a blue 
tint in carmine, black and gold. 

Hastincs, Nebraska, through the Gazette Journal Company, con- 
tributes an installment of plain and colored commercial printing, 
which would be a credit to a much more pretentious establishment, 
and which proves that the joboffice at least is under the control of a 
workman who knows his business. 

SPECIMENS have also been received from the following: ‘Ihe Bullard 
Print and Engraving Company, Wheeling, West Virginia, Christmas 
bill of fare of the new McLure House, a very meritorious job; the 
Union Printing Company, of Lewiston, Maine, business card; C. H. 
Brenan & Son, Chicago, a draft on the National Bank of Elysium, in 
colors, accompanied with a postscript, which jointly prove that our old 
friend “C. H.” has neither lost his capacity as a workman, nor his 
ability as a writer; the Reed City, Michigan, Clarion, a very neatly 
printed four-page card containing the exercises of Reed City high 
school. 

THE assortment of calendars received for 1886 is a large one. 
Among those worthy of special notice are the following : 

Haight & Dudley, Poughkeepsie, a very beautiful and chaste 
design; Lewis & Johnston, Sacramento, design unique and original, 
but somewhat lacking in déstinctive features; J. & A. McMillan, St. 
John, New Brunswick, one of the most finely executed and effective 
received, a credit to the Dominion; Geo. W. Baker, Tilton, New 
Hampshire, a passable job; Akerman Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island, a very effective specimen of rule and mitering work; H. 
Niedocken & Co., Milwaukee, workmanship and presswork could 
certainly be improved; Adkins Printing Co., New Britain, Conn; 
Photo-Engraving Co., New York. 
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BABCOCK PATENT AIR SPRING COUNTRY PRESS. 





UR PATENT AIR SPRING gives the press a greater capacity for speed than can be found in any other make of 

Country, and is also so smooth in its operation that the press may be run in any place without giving the least 

annoyance to those using other parts of the building. This absence of jar is often a large saving to the building in cases 
where it is desired to put the press above the ground floor. 

OUR PATENT FORM ROLL BEARINGS enable the pressman to take out any desired roller without moving 
any others; also to release the form-tollers from contact with the ‘‘distributor’’ and form while in their bearings, and to 
run the press to work up the ink with the form rolls in this position without inking the form—a thing not possible on 
any other make of press. Our Patent Bearings always bring the roll into its proper place when locked ready for use, 
thus effecting a large saving in ink and rollers. 

OUR PATENT GRIPPER MOTION is noiseless and registers perfectly ; the distribution is first-class, and made 
with a special view to meet both news and poster work ; the fountain is made so that a large or small quantity of ink 
may be taken at each impression, and the ink may be cut off at any points desired crosswise of the press. The press 
has a ‘‘well fountain’’ that will use the ink to the last particle and keep up an even color till exhausted. 

These presses are made very strong, and all the gearing is cut in the most accurate manner. 


Size of bed 33 x 46. Price $1,100. Steam Fixtures $50 extra. 


The price includes accurately adjustable feed guides, hinged feed-table, two sets of roller stocks, roller molds, 
wrenches, blanket, and boxing and shipping at New London, Conn. 


BABCOCK PRESS MANUF’G CO., | BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


MANUFACTURERS, GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


NEW LONDON, CONN. CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 
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SUBSCRIBERS READ THIS! OP cuales, 
" Hy, 
We have made arrangements that enable us to supply the 
EMERSON BINDER, in suitable size, with gold embossed 
title, to all of our subscribers, postage free, 75 cents each. 
They are excellently adapted for preserving back files, and no 
subscriber to THE INLAND Printer should be without one. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CoO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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1, _ Specialty. i ; ete 
SHELDON COLLINS 
& Co. 
( MARDER, LUSE oO an & On. 


TYPE FOUNDERS | | ‘36K AS 
ania: | e Es St. \ PRINTING INKS, 


3 SAGO.° 
ELECTROTYPERS, neaeeetaadt 
CHICAGO. 
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| O'NEILL & GRISWOLD, 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS. 


32 & 34 FRANKFORT ST., 
NEW YORK. 

















DOUGLASS, THOMPSON & CO. 


Merchants in all Requisites 
pertaining to the 


Art-Science of Photography, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ BooKsELLERS, STATIONERS, PUBLISHERS 
AND NEWSDEALEPRS, 


Nos. 229 & 231 State Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Especial attention given to Country Orders for Case Making, 
Stamped Titles, Stamped Backs, etc. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 
\ Nos. 180 & 182 Monroe Street, 


( CHICAGO, ILL. 


GAYTON A. DOUGLASS, 
HENRY G. THOMPSON, 
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ent AULT & WIBORG@um- 
The Queen City Printing Ink Co. MANUFACTURERS 


: seen ee a Printing and Lithographic Inks 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. | , =n 


VARNISHES, 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


CINCINNATI, - - - OHIO. 


Oldest and Lineal le House in the West. | 


Send for Price List and Specimen Book. 
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| Chic: 10 Brass Rule Works, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 
| ALL KINDS OF 


BRASS PRINTING MATERIAL, / 


Leads, Slugs, Quads, ete. 
No. 84 MARKET STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. P. Trenter, Prop. 








An original collection of humor- 
ous tales, quaint rhymes and jests 
pertaining to Printerdom. 


———COLLATED AND PUBLISHED BY: 
| GEO. W. BATEMAN, 
206 Race Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


Lovers of humor, send 
for a copy. 
~ 
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J. P. ELLACOTT, 


(Successor to Ettacort & Lyman) 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Printers’ Brass Rule, 
Borders, Leads and Slugs, 


As a Specialty, by Improved 
Machinery. 


192 & 194 Madison Street, cor. Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO. 
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HIS Press combines every convenience required for doing the 
best of work in the shortest possible time, with the least 
amount of labor, making it the most desirable machine 
for both employer and employee. 







First Class Gold Medal awarded at New 


° +7 oe Catalogue. 
Orleans International Exhibition. 



















Special and Patented Points of Superiority: 
Large Ink Fountain with Automatic Brayer, 
Duplex Distributor, Roller Changer, Adjust- 
able Disk Movement, Chromatic Attach- 
ment, Positive Movements, Balanced 
Platen, Solid Platen Bearings, Im- 
proved Impression Regulators, 
New Impression Throw-off, 
Patent Mechanical Move- 
ment, Center Gripper As, 
Finger, Steel Shafts, ie é 
Studs and Draw- by) os We Claim that 
Bars. G % the Golding Jobber is 
% superior to all other presses 
in speed, noiselessness, distri- 
bution of ink, ease in running, 
solidity of impression, and facilities 
for making ready quickly. 
x We Guarantee the Press 
to be all we claim for it, and are 4 
prepared to place it in competition 
with any press, and the purchaser may & 
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i) refunded, if found inferior to the other. 


“* GOLDING & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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The paper for this number 





is furnished by us. 





Ypsilanti Mills. Superior Mills. 
Ann Arbor Mills. Geddes Mills. 
Jackson Mills. Birkett Mills. 


F. P. ELLIOTT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER, 


208 and 210 Randolph Street, 


CHICAGO. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, ALSO 
FRACTIONAL CARD BOARD AND 
PAPER MEASURE. 





H. McALLASTER & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS IN 


Se | DV ERTISING CARDS, 


Holo PANCALLNG NG. 6. | FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 


Me oy PARK PLACE,NEW YORK: | z Novettigs, Scrap Picturgs, Fr1nGED Goons, &c. 


ADVERTISING PURPOSES 


196 & 198 CLARK St., CHICAGO. 





Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any Address, 


Liberal discount to Printers. 














SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


Printers of 


Hine Jos Work, 


FOR THE TRADE, 


Kk. STUDIOS « 


+OFF 
175° 177-S,CLARK-ST> NEs* 





IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


(Established 1844), 


PATENT # ROLLER @ COMPOSITION 


IS SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT. 

Give it a trial, and you will never want any other, 
Rollers always ready for use; do not Harden, Shrink 
nor Crack, and seldom require washing. 

Our PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING-INK, 
all colors, in pound and half-pound cans. No Ink 
made that is equal to it. Orders solicited. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

45 Maiden Lane, 





BOOKWORK, BILL HEADS, 
New Yorx 
CATALOGUES, LETTER HEADS, 
PAMPHLETS, BUSINESS CARDS, 


MAGAZINES, PROGRAMMES. GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Special Forms set up and electrotyped for 


the Country Trade. FOLDING MACHINES, 


an ae ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MACHINERY, 
140-146 Monroe St., CHICAGO. AND 
oe GENERAL PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS, 


THE TYPOGRAPHY OF THIS JOURNAL 


IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK. 68 West MONROE Sri: CHICAGO. 








COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


B-R-O-N-Z-E-S 


GOLD, SILVER AND FANCY COLORS. 


Price, from $1.00 to $6.00 per Pound. 


176 RANDOLPH St., CHICAGO. 
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162-164 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, 
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SNIDER: &- HOOLE, 


DEALERS IN 


Bookbinders Materials 


AND 


+<-PAPER BOX MAKERS SUPPLIES =* | 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 





No. 178 Monroe Street, 


Cuicaco, ILL. | 





Leads, Brass Rules, Galleys, Metal Furniture & Quotations. 


WALKER & BRESNAN, 
Printers Furnishing Warehouse. 


MITCHELL’S 















J Rule 
wee Mitering Machine, 
riaion Walker & Bresnan, 


Sole Agents. 
Price, $35.00; Weight, boxed, about 100 lbs. 





201-205 William Street, 


—_ AND——_ 





15 & 17 Frankfort Street, 
—==NBW YORK== 












BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE, BLOCKING, 
MORTISING, ETC. 






For sale by all first-class dealers in Printing 





Send for NEW Specimen Book. 





Material everywhere. 














“c 
“Waker & BRESNAN: Cuicaco, June 2, 1884. 


“We could not get along without the Mitering Machine. It is excellent 
“SHEPARD & JOHNSTON.” 












THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NEW PATENT 


“PARALLEL MOTION DELIVERY” 


ONLY RECENTLY INVENTED AND NOW APPLIED TO 


CAMPBELL | wWo-REVOLUTION PRESSES 





FOUR- ROLLER JOB AND BOOK TWO- REVOLUTION PRESS WITH P. M.D. 


HE ‘above new delivery is not an experiment, but a most perfect device which has won for itself the 
ih most enthusiastic praises from everyone of the many printers who are now using it. 

A press with our “P. M. D.” will print at the Aighest speed the most difficult jobs, and deliver every 
sheet PRINTED SIDE UP, accurately piled and in a position where the pressman can inspect them as he 
stands upon the floor, or regulates the flow of ink. very sheet ts delivered without having anything 


whatever come in contact with ws printed surface. 
For prices and terms, and full information describing the perfect distribution and register of our 


printing presses and their many other excellent features, apply to 


THE CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MFG. CO. 
No. 306 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK OFFICE—160 Wii1AM St. GHIGAGO, ILL. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS AND OBSERVA- 
TIONS. 


BEING A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE PRINTERS AND PRINT- 
ING-OFFICES OF CHICAGO TO THE YEAR 1857. 


BY M. J. CARROLL. 





I1V.—BEFORE THE WAR. 

HE progressive tendency of the American people, always one of 
their most noticeable traits, was at this time making itself mani- 
fest in various ways. The first Atlantic cable had just been laid, 

and was attended with a degree of success that warranted capitalists 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


and scientists in making renewed investments and investigations. The | 


horse railway had been put in successful operation, and as a means of 
transit through populous cities satisfied every requirement of the time. 


In the printing-office were also to be seen signs of progress. Thehand | 


press was everywhere giving place to improved power presses of every 
description, while metal furniture and other labor-saving devices were 
fast making their appearance. There was then as there is now frequent 
allusions to the invention and perfection of a mysterious type-setting 
machine, the unlimited capacity of which would speedily revolutionize 
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Misener, the delegate of the year named, and who was president in 
1855, has been for several years a reporter at the stock yards. In that 
mellifluous suburb “ Mort” has the reputation of being able to drive a 
very fluent pen; and that he can describe the good points of a group 
of porkers in such poetic language as will invariably enhance their 
market value. Of the board of directors, John R. Daley is a live stock 
reporter on the Zvening Journal; Ed. Irwin is still at the business; 
Fred. Barnard entered into partnership in the same year with Sam 
Beach, another well known Chicago printer, who recently died. Albert 
Auer is now superintendent of the press department of the government 
printing-office at Washington. 

The scale of prices then in vogue was not so extravagantly high as 
to lead printers of the present day to wish for a return of ‘those good 
old times.” Believing that a few excerpts from the scale of that day 
will be interesting to the readers of the present time, I append the 
following: The weekly scale was $12 a week of ten hours a day. 
Composition on all classes of morning and evening papers was 30 cents 
a thousand, with an additional 10 cents per hour for work done after 
ten o’clock at night, and 20 cents per hour after one o’clock. The 


| following rules governed work done on hand presses, which were in 
| use more or less in many of the offices of the city: “ Medium size or 


the whole business, and consign typesetting by hand to the category of | 


the lost arts. Who knows but that the near future may confirm the 
prophecy so frequently made in this respect. That the printer may ere 


long be compelled to adapt himself to this new order of things is of | 


course among the possibilities ; but that the alarm felt that large num- 
bers of men will be permanently deprived of employment in this branch 
of industry is, I believe, wholly unfounded, and not in any way 
warranted by past experiences. The introduction of labor-saving 
machinery into the printing-office has had but one result in the past, and 
that has been to open up a wider field, cheapen the productive cost of 
printing, and in the end to give employment to a larger force of opera- 
tors than before. Isee no good grounds on which to base any different 
expectations as to the future, let the nature of the invention be what it 
may. If the imagination could conceive the clumsy old hand press 
still the only means of supplying the rapidly increasing wants of the 
people in this respect, would it necessarily follow that there would be 
anything like the amount of printing done that there is now. It would 
be preposterous to suppose there would. Printing would still be, in a 
measure, at least, a luxury, and beyond the reach of the masses of the 
people. The penny newspaper would be an impossibility; the cheap 
library out of the question, while the use of printer’s ink would in every 
way be as limited as it would be expensive. 


for that year, which was as follows: President, John M. Farquhar; 
vice-president, C. B. Langley; recording secretary, J. S. Thompson; 
financial secretary, Thos. Lester; corresponding secretary, J. I. C. 
Botsford; treasurer, A. M. Tally; guardian, Henry M. Rogers; 
delegate, M. C. Misener; board of directors, John R. Daley, Edward 


under, per token, 30 cents; larger than medium, or any work requir- 
ing more than usual time or labor, to be charged by the hour; lifting 
form before completed, to be charged a token; after form is put to 


| press, the pressman shall receive 25 cents per hour for all detention 


caused by alterations, corrections, etc.; on newspaper work 240 pulls 
shall count a token, and on book and job work 250 pulls shall count a 
token; such work as covering tympan, drawer, casting rollers, etc., 
shall be charged by the hour.” 

While the union, numerically considered, could not at all compare 
with the organization of today, it still possessed many elements of 
strength that are somewhat lacking now. ‘Then the organization was 
more compact, and, as a consequence, more easily controlled. Its 
members were not only known to each other, but were also on familiar 
terms with the proprietor, publisher, and superintendent. As a result 
non-union offices were something of a rarity, and the best of feeling 
prevailed in all quarters. 

The members of the union can look with considerable pride at the 
steady advance the organization has made, and the enviable position 
it has maintained during all the years that have elapsed since the time 
of which I am writing. This will be more fully appreciated by the 
older members; the men who have stood faithfully by its fortunes dur- 
ing the troublous times of the past —times when financial shipwrecks 
were strewn on every hand. That the growth of the organization has 


| more than kept pace with the growth of the city will be admitted when 

In 1857 the Typographical Union was still in its infancy, having | 
been organized but five years previously, and numbered about 120 | 
members. As a matter of record I herewith append the list of officers | 


we realize that the 120 members of 1857 have swelled to over 1,200 
members in 1885; that it has outgrown the union of Philadelphia, the 
second city in the country in point of population, and the union of 


| Washington, with its enormous government office, and that it now 


Irwin, Fred. Barnard, Albert Auer, and Charles Miller. The reader | 


will readily admit that in point of efficiency the above will compare 
favorably with any board of officers that the union has had since, Of 
their number, Thos. Lester, J. I. C. Botsford, A. M. Tally, Henry M. 


Rogers and Charles Miller are dead. John M. Farquhar, who was | 


some years later again elected president, and who has been president of 


the International Union for two terms, was a man of excellent ability | 
and a very fluent speaker. He removed to Buffalo some twelve years | 
ago, where he became connected with the Courier in a business capacity, | 


and where he earned the reputation of being a zealous advocate of the 
rights of labor. Atthe last general election he was chosen to represent 
his district in congress, where his career will be watched with interest 
by his many old friends in this city. J. S. Thompson, whose name 
appears in the list as recording secretary, was afterward the principal 


proprietor of one of the finest and best conducted joboffices that Chicago | 


has ever possessed. His reputation as an employer is so well known 


| 


stands second only to New York in numbers. The employer who is 
not a practical printer, and who has therefore never had any personal 
experience as a member of the body, will readily understand why all 
fair-minded printers cling to the union, when they consider that it is 
the only bulwark between them and the exactions of unjust or unscru- 
pulous employers; that it is where all differences between themselves, 
growing out of the many complications incident to this business, may 
be adjusted ; and finally, that it is the only means of maintaining a fair 
and equitable rate of wages. Many employers of experience see these 
things as plainly as we do ourselves, and for that reason have always 
discountenanced any organized effort to disorganize the union that 
might have been hinted at. 

Of the prominent members of the union at that time, and who I 
have not had occasion to refer to as yet, may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: James Barnett, John Buchanan, D. A. Cunningham, A. S. 
Fulton, Isaac George, Wm. S. Heggie, David Lalande, Peter B. Lee, 
A. McCutcheon, William McEvoy, H. F. March, P. J. J. O’Connor, 
James O’Hara, Oliver H. Perry, Joel A. Kinney, Sam’l Slawson, Owen 
Stuart, Charles Smith, Hiram Woodbury, John Woodlock, H. Chapin, 


William Shannon, William G. Hill, G. M. Kennedy, John Kearns, 
that it is unnecessary for me to refer to the matter here. M. C. | W.H.Lyon, Robert Patterson, B. W. Van Horn, and D. J. Vaughan. 
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The migratory propensity of the printer would render a detailed 
account of the present whereabouts of the above extremely difficult at 
this late day. Three of them at least paid the penalty of their patriot- 
ism with their lives, Dave Lalande and Jesse Leseur being killed 
at the battle of Shiloh, and William Shannon falling at Stone River. 
Barnett is now in business in this city. William S. Heggie, who was 
afterward in partnership with J. S. Thompson, died with consumption 
about five years ago. In many respects Heggie was the most com- 
petent foreman of a large jobroom that it has ever been my fortune to 
have come in contact with. A. S. Fulton, H. F. March and Charles 
Smith are also dead. P. J. J. O’Connor, a very able and genial gen- 
tleman, who for years took a leading part in every movement connected 
with the printing business, became engaged in business in St. Louis 
many years ago, and has been very successful. Sam. Slawson is also 
in St. Louis, being connected with the typefoundry there. Oliver H. 
Perry has been for a long time in the editorial rooms of the /Journa/, 
and Joel A. Kinney, who had been for some years treasurer of the 


union after its organization, is now one of the assistant fire marshals of | 


this city. Owen Stuart was actively engaged’in the business until the 
breaking out of the war, when he entered the goth Illinois Regiment, 


eventually becoming its colonel. Stuart was so severely wounded at 


Mission Ridge that his name appeared for some time among the list of | 


killed. He pulled through, however, and gained high fame as a 
soldier. He has been for years in the internal revenue service in this 
city. John Woodlock, one of our most prominent pressmen, is in 
charge of Zhe Times pressroom, and John Buchanan, A. McCutcheon, 
William McEvoy, James O’Hara and Hiram Woodbury are, I believe, 
still at the business, If a perusal of the foregoing will answer no 
other purpose, it will serve to dispel the delusion so universally enter- 
tained, that a man who once enters a printing-office is doomed to 
remain at the business for life, there being little chance for advance- 
ment or opportunity to become engaged in business. When I look 
back over the list of men who have been connected with the business 
here during the past twenty-eight years, and consider the many high 
and responsible positions now held by them, I am forced to the con- 
clusion that in no other calling is there anything like the same oppor- 
tunity for advancement, and their success in life has not been confined 
to any one business, for, as a matter of fact, they have worked them- 
selves into about every imaginable position, and include among their 
number the managing editor of a powerful metropolitan newspaper 
and the governor of a western territory. 

Before closing this article I cannot resist the temptation to refer in 
a few words to a well known pressman of the city, who had been here 
previous to the war, and a recollection of whom has just occurred to 
me. His name was John McDonald, a good-natured, easy-going 
fellow, who was generally known to the craft as ‘‘ Dirty Mack.” This 
euphonious sobriquet was not applied to him, however, on account of 
any neglect on his part to properly care for his person or his dress, but 
was due entirely to a habit he had acquired of using an index finger to 
assist the distribution of the ink in the fountain. In an absent-minded, 
preoccupied manner he would then draw this finger in different direc- 
tions across his face, which resulted in giving him a very mottled 
appearance before the expiration of many hours. I believe Mack 
could rightly claim whatever honor would be due him as being the 
original tattooed man. He went west years ago, and has been lost 
track of. 

(To be continued.) 


PERSONAL. 


Henry Gipson, of the firm of Gibson, Miller & Richardson, Omaha, 
has just returned home after making several business purchases. 

WALTER Scort, of Plainfield, N. J., left last Saturday for home, 
after a protracted visit to the West in the business interests of his firm. 
He expresses himself satisfied with the outlook for 1886. 


Mr. MATTHIAS EMERICH and Mr. Jas. Wright, of New York, 
paid the office of THE INLAND PRINTER a pleasant visit while passing 
through Chicago on their way to Australia. These gentlemen did the 
presswork on the well known publication, “ Picturesque Canada,” and 
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have a contract with a Sydney house to print the forthcoming ‘ Pic- 


| turesque Atlas of Australia.” 


WE regret to learn that Mr. Cranston, of the firm of Cranston & 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., who is now confined to his room in the Briggs 
House, in this city, through indisposition, has been compelled, owing 


| 
thereto, to cancel his proposed western business tour. 


WE regret to learn that Mr. Frank W. Woods, the popular agent of 
the Queen City Printing Ink Co., of Cincinnati, met with a serious ac- 
cident a few days ago, which will confine him to the house for sey 
eral weeks to come, having received the contents of an old blunderbuss 
that was loaded with powder and a cotton wad, in his leg, below the 
knee. 

THE following well known paper manufacturers have recently been 
in our midst: H. E, Pratt, of the Pratt Paper Co., New York; H. J. 
Rogers, of the Appleton Paper and Pulp Co., Appleton, Wis.; J. C. 
Brown, of the Franklin Paper Co., Franklin, Ohio; W.M. Van Nort- 
wick, of the Van Nortwick Paper Co., Batavia, IIl.; J. H. Whorton, of 
the Ravine Mills, Appleton, Wis. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

Gro. H. TayLor & Company.—Trade booming. 
SNIDER & HOoOLE.—Business, first-rate. No fault to find with the 
outlook. 

W. O. TyLeR PAPER Co,— Business splendid and _ prospects 
exceedingly bright. 

C. B. CorrreL_t & Sons.— Continued improvement in business, 
and the year opens auspiciously. 


FARMER, LITTLE & Co.—Business is opening up in a very en- 


| couraging manner for 1886, and the outlook is all that could rationally 


be expected. 

BLoMGREN Bros.— Trade good, especially in photo-engraving 
department. Expect to do a largely increased business in 1886 over 
that of the previous year. 

OsTRANDER & HuKE.— Business for December larger than for 
any month during the year. The volume of business for 1885 exceeded 
that of 1884 by 25 per cent. 

Union TYPEFOUNDRY.— Last year’s business was materially 
better than that of the previous year, though the decline in prices did 
not offset the increase in trade. 

CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY.—Trade is very good, and prospects 
are brighter than for some time. The material improvement in the 
printing business has contributed to this result. 

CAMPBELL PRESS AND MANUFACTURING Co.— Business during 
1885 has been better than any year since the establishment of the Com- 
pany. January opens favorably and promising. 

SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co.— Trade on the whole during the past 
year in the machine department and the manufacture of job presses 
has been excellent. The new year opens favorably. 

R. Hoe & Co.— Business during December as good as could 
rationally be expected, and expect it to increase as the new year grows. 
Have just sold perfecting presses to the Boston Post and Pittsburgh 
Times. ‘ 

MARDER, LusE & Co.—Business for December, 1885, was very 
good. The volume of trade for 1885 exceeded that of 1884 over 
twelve per cent, the principal gain being in the last half of 1885, and 
1886 starts out very encouragingly. 

ILLINOIS TYPEFOUNDING Co.— Business good and _ prospects 
pleasing. In order to keep up with the growing demands are com- 
pelled to materially add to their manufacturing facilities. The extra 
durable metal which they are now making is meeting with high favor 
wherever introduced. 

F, P. ELtiorr & Co.—The percentage of increase in sales of 1885 
over 1884 is very satisfactory. The margin of profits has been dimin- 
ished by overproduction and consequent increased competition. There 
has been a gradual decline in the price of paper during the past year 
of from five to twenty per cent; should say said decline would average 











ten per cent during the year. Believe there will be a good trade in 
1886, and hope for better prices. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER.—Business good. ‘The year just 
closed has been satisfactory on the whole. Look for spirited compe- 
tition in the future, fair volume of trade, and close margins. Are now 
running to full capacity, and increasing their manufacturing facilities. 


J. W. BuTLer Paper Co.— Quite pleased with last month’s 
sales and trade generally. The new year opens up with considerable 
activity in their line of business, and favorable outlook. The volume 
of trade for 1885 exceeded that of 1884, but though more goods were 
handled the aggregate amount of sales was about the same, on account 
of depreciation in prices. 


LOCAL ITEMS. 


Geo. H. Taytor & Co. have just completed a $60,000 paper 
contract with the Kansas City Zzmes. 


BUSINESS in the printing trade continues to improve; most of the 
offices have all they can do, and a very encouraging feeling prevails. 


Mr. Epwin T. GILLETTE, who represents the Butler Paper Com- 
pany on the Missouri river, is recovering from a severe attack of 
lumbago. 


THE communication from our old friend, Glendour Medairy, in 
the present issue, will no doubt be read with interest by all of his old- 
time friends in this city. 


Mr. D. B. MACKENZIE, formerly with Farmer, Little & Co., has 
accepted the agency for the Acme cutting machine. His present 
location is 158 Clark street. We wish him success in his new venture. 


MEssrs. AULT & WIBORG, assisted by their Chicago representative, 
Mr. Theo. Paulmann, and T. T. Cohen, received their friends all day 
New Year’s, at their office, 152 and 154 Monroe street. 


WE acknowledge the receipt from the Lithographic Publishing Co. 
of Chicago, of a “Merry Christmas and Happy New Year” card. 
Same to you, gentlemen, and many of them. We wish your publica- 
tion all success, and it deserves it too. 


From CuIcAaco To NApPLEs.—This is-the title of an interesting 
book of travels, from the pen of Mr. Robert Clark, of this city, recently 
issued from the press of Shepard & Johnston. It is one of the most 
entertaining volumes it has ever been our privilege to peruse, and 
reflects credit alike on the author and the firm which produced it. 


PRESENTATION.—On New Year’s Eve, Mr. John Allen, of the J. M. 
W. Jones Stationery and Printing Co., was presented by the employés 
of the ticket department with a handsome diamond ring. Mr. John 
Stewart, who acted as spokesman, made a very appropriate speech, 
which was responded to in a feeling manner by the recipient. Long 
may he live to wear it. 


On New Year’s eve, the employés of Messrs. Shneidewend & Lee, 
to the number of ninety-two, assembled in the basement of their 
establishment to celebrate the manufacture by the firm of the two 
hundredth Challenge Press. A bounteous lunch was provided, which 
was supplemented by beer, wine, cigars, etc. After an hour’s social 
enjoyment the company dispersed in the best of humor, wishing the 
firm and all connected with it a ‘‘ Happy New Year and many returns 
of the season.” 


THE printing business in Chicago has improved greatly since our 
last issue. Secretary-Treasurer Rastall, of the typographical union, 
reports that the telephone in his office jingles frequently in response to 
calls for help from the various offices, and very few printers are idle at 
present. The following telegram was received January 2, which shows 
that the outlook is encouraging elsewhere : 

MiLwavuKEE, Wisconsin, January 2, 1886. 
To Sam Rastall, 76 Fifth avenue, Room: . 

Send two or three printers this way. Not an available sub in town. 

SENTINEL CHAPEL. 

TYPESETTING CONTEST.—Messrs. Kohl & Middleton, of museum 
fame, have inaugurated a novel attraction for Chicago sightseers. 
Beginning January 11, and ending January 17, the South Side 
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Museum will be devoted to the first national typesetting tournament 
as the special attraction. ‘The champion, McCann, together with his 
dangerously close competitor, Barnes, represents New York City in the 
contest. White, of Buffalo; Duiguid, of Cincinnati, and Somers, of 
St. Louis, are expected to compete for the honor of their respective 
cities, while Chicago will meet the champion with De Jarnatt, of the 
Tribune ; Creevy, of the /nter Ocean ; Hudson, of the A/ai/; Levy, 
of the Journal; and Monheimer, of the Mews. If it is possible to 
give any of the result of the contest before going to press it will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. Three prizes are offered, as follows: 
First, a diamond medal; second, an elegant emblematical water- 
server ; third, a handsome prize cup. The following are the rules gov- 
erning the contest: 


We, the undersigned, contestants for the prizes offered for fast composition by 
Messrs. Kohl & Middleton, hereby agree to place ourselves under the control and 
orders of Andrew H. McLaughlin, president of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 
16, or such referee as he may appoint in case he is unable to act, and to abide by 
the following stipulations : 


1. Membership in the Typographical Union is necessary to qualify printers for 
the national typesetting contest. 

2. The contest to take place at Messrs Kohl & Middleton’s South Side 
Museum, Chicago, beginning at 10 o’clock A.M., January 11, 1886, and ending at 10 
o’clock p.M., January 17, 1886. The type used to be solid minion, without para- 
graphs, and the column width to be twenty-five ems of the type set. 

3. The actual time devoted to the contest to be three hours daily for each con- 
testant, and this time to be divided into periods of 1% hours, the contestants rotat- 
ing in racing periods of 1% hours, and thus allowing the contestants to witness the 
performances of each other. The hours of contest for each contestant to be fixed 
by President McLaughlin or his appointed representative. 

4. The copy, cases, stands, gas jets, type, etc., to be identical in character for 
each contestant, and the selection of the stands to be decided by lottery previous to 
the contest. 


5. The proofreader to be appointed by President McLaughlin, and a revise 
taken to insure correction of all errors marked in first proof. One line (or twenty- 
five ems) shall be deducted from the total amount of work performed for every 
minute occupied in correcting proof, and corresponding fractions of a line for frac- 
tional parts of a minute. 


6. The contestants are required to empty their sticks, and they shall receive no 
aid whatever from others. Contestants are at liberty to select sticks and composing- 
rules to suit themselves, but the sticks must be set and examined at the discretion 
of the referee, 


7. Alltypes—letters, spaces, quadrats—must be kept in their recognized boxes, 
and the following stipulation strictly observed : Three-em spaces shall be used in 
composition, and in spacing out the lines nothing thicker than two three-em spaces 
shall occur, unless necessary to use thicker spaces to fill the line tight. No word 
or syllable of a word shall be turned over that can be got into a line without the use 
of thin spaces. A line may be thin-spaced to get in a word if the contestants so 
choose. Not more than one-em spacing shall be allowed under any circumstances, 
except in correcting, and then not more than one and a half ems. 


8, Justification is expected to be performed in a workmanlike manner, and the 
referee shall carefully examine all work in this particular, and be required to deduct 
such amount from the total of a contestant as in his judgment may appear proper 
in case he finds this portion of the work slighted. 

g. Either Webster or Worcester shall be authority on dividing words, but no 
word of four letters only shall be divided, nor shall a syllable of a single letter be 
permitted at either end of a line. 


’ 


to. Any contestant failing to respond to the referee when “‘ time" is called, 
either to begin or end composition or correction, will be considered out of the race. 

11. In case of questions arising not covered in the preceding, the decision of 
President McLaughlin or his representative shall be final, and from which there can 
be no appeal. 


The following is the result of the first one-and-a-half hour’s contest 
as given by President McLaughlin : 


Time Net 

















Ems Set. correcting. composition. 
2,8601% 14 2,823 
2,867% 104 2,605 
2,389 26 2,326% 
2,375 3 ye 
2,350 3 ae 
2,490 10 aga 
2,585 14% 2,222%6 








On Tuesday, Barnes gave an exhibition of typesetting with the 
lower case reversed, and in half an hour set 856 ems, with the cases in 
this puzzling position. Up to Tuesday night the contestants. stood : 
Barnes, 8,289 ems; McCann, 7,83634; Hudson, 7,237%; Mon- 
heimer, 7,053; Creevy, 6,9091%4; Levy, 6,98114; De Jarnett, 6,808. 
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A WORD FROM THE TREASURER. 

Parties desirous of obtaining single copies of THE INLAND 
PRINTER are hereby informed that in future fifteen cents must accom- 
pany their requests, otherwise they will go unheeded. ‘This course has 
been adopted owing to the enormous increase in the demand of dead- 
For two years 


head applications, and to the wise a word is sufficient. 
past the trade has been supplied with a very large number of copies 
gratuitously, in order to secure its introduction, and so effectually has 
this field been covered that an opportunity has been afforded to every 
printer in the land to become acquainted with it. As a result, its 
subscription list has assumed a magnitude which warrants its publishers 
in terminating its specimen circulation, so that from this time forward 
it will be sent only to subscribers and those whose names appear on 
its free list. All interested in printing and its various branches, 
however, are requested to enroll themselves on its subscription list, for 
which a guid pro quo in the quality of its literary and technical 
contents is guaranteed. 


A CORRECTION. 


The Cincinnati typefoundry takes exception to the statement, in the 
December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, that its managers may be 
added to the list of result-waiters that are ready to adopt a recognized 
standard. They say: ‘The pica adopted now by the founders as 
standard for the uniform system is exactly the pica that has been made 
in our house as long as it has existed. Our house was the second in 
the United States to make a clean sweep of changing bodies, bringing 
all into the Didot, American or Interchangeable (or whatever else it may 
be called) system, and our Specimen Book, prepared and printed last 
year, was gotten up entirely on that system.” 

As we are pleased to report progress, we cheerfully give them the 
benefit of the above correction. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

TuE Richmond Wig is advertised for sale at public auction. 

But three daily papers in the State of Missouri employ non-union 
printers. " 

THE Kansas City Journal has just been supplied with a Scott plate 
web press. 

THERE are nine union joboffices in Kansas City. One year ago 
there were only three. 

Ir is estimated that there are 30,000 writers employed on the 1,500 
daily newspapers in the United States. 

SINCE the organization of 1630 K. of L. (newspaper printers) 
Pittsburgh, Pa., it has disbursed $5,000. 

JosEPH McCann, the champion typesetter of the world was born 
in Dublin, Ireland, and is thirty years old. 

A NEWSPAPER under the caption of the Pr7son Press is published by 
the convicts in the penitentiary at Waupun, Wis. 

THE Amerikai Nemzetor, of New York, is the name of the only 
paper in the Magyar language published in this country. 

THERE are but two unions in Georgia—Atlanta and Augusta. 
Steps have been taken, however, to organize one in Savannah, 

THE newspaper and job departments of the Indianapolis Sen¢ine/ 
have been divided, and are now run under separate management. 

THE membership of the International Typographical Union is 
16,183; admitted by initiation during the year, 2,423, and by card, 
7,006. 

TRADE in Galveston, both in news and job work, is brisk at present. 
“Subs” are in demand. The Mews recently put on a new minion and 
nonpareil dress, 

Sam K. BAnGs, the “ Printer Poet ” of Memphis, Tenn., will issue 
in ashort time a volume of poems entitled, “ Lights and Shadows in 
the Rounds of a Typo’s Life.” 


WE learn we were misinformed as to the true facts relative to the 
decision rendered by Judge Beardsley, of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Connecticut, in the case of C. B. Cottrell ws, The Babcock 
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Press Manufacturing Company, published in our December issue. We 
will endeavor to investigate the matter and publish a full statement 
of the case in our February number. 

THE Typographical Union of St. Louis captured the Post Dispatch 
of that city, December 11. St. Louis is now a complete union town so 
far as the newspapers are concerned. 

THE proprietor of the Muir Zimes offers to send that paper three 
months gratis to every newly married couple, and the Portland Odserver 
cruelly observes that is one reason why marriages are so scarce in that 
vicinity. 

THE printing office materials manufactured by the Morgans & Wil- 
cox Mfg. Co., Middleton, New York, such as paper cutters, proof 
presses, cases (all styles), reglet racks, wood type, etc., rank among 
the very best in the market. 

JERRY KELLEY, of the Whig composing-room, at Quincy, Illinois, 
astonishes the ordinary compositor by setting all his type with the left 
hand, and holding his stick in the right hand. He is said to be a fast 
and excellent workman. 

SAMUEL JENNINGS, the first printer to set type to the words of 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” the oldest printer in Baltimore, and one 
of the oldest defenders of the city in the war of 1812-14, died lately 
at Raltimore, aged 88 years. 

Apropos of the ‘picture craze,’ the New York Graphic hauls 
the World over the coals for using the same picture in different issues 
as portraits of two very different persons—Stead, the London editor, 
and Beckwith, a New Jersey candidate for office. 


THE Cincinnati A/orning Sun, which has been issued for a month 
or two as a cheap paper, having the old Gazette’s associated press 
franchise, has been sold to a syndicate of capitalists from Fostoria, 
Columbus and Cincinnati, and will be issued soon as a Republican 
paper. 

THE editor of a newspaper in this state thus appeals to his delin- 
quent subscribers: ‘To all those who are in arrears one year or 
more who will come forward and pay up arrearages and fer one year 
in advance we will give a first-rate obituary notice gratis in case it kills 
them.” —Z xchange. 


WILKESBARRE (PA.) TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 187, at their 
stated meeting, held January 3, elected and installed the following 
officers: President, Robt. A. R. Winder; vice-president, John a. 
Ackerman; recording and corresponding secretary, R. J. Murray ; 
financial secretary, John S. Washburne; treasurer, Wm. How; guar- 
dian, Leonard Raeder. 


H. L. PeLouze & Son, typefounders, Washington, D. C., supply 
every variety of printing material, and in addition to their specialties, 
have for sale a valuable collection of second hand machinery. Parties 
contemplating the purchase of outfits should place themselves in cor- 
respondence with them. Messrs. Pelouze also receive subscriptions 
from printers in their vicinity for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE CINCINNATI TYPEFOUNDRY, 201 Vine street, while adopting 
the Didot system of sizes, desires to acquaint its patrons with the fact 
that it has in stock large quantities of type cast on both systems, and 
that those who have’ preferences, or those buying to match fonts they 
already have, can be accommodated. ‘Those ordering sorts, however, 
should be careful to send samples of type to be matched with their 
orders. 


A HONOLULU correspondent of the Craftsman, under date of Oct. 
30, writes as follows: When we applied for an I. T. U. charter and 
established a union our prospects were excellent, as we had 26 whites, 
several half-whites, and the most intelligent of the natives who would 
stand by us. We elected temporary officers, with instructions to the 
board of directors to call a meeting one week from date. Through 
the machinations of a few men with good situations, and others who 
did not want a society, no meeting was called, and so we have 
remained almost a dead letter till now. Another effort will be made 
next week to reéstablish a union. There are 14 whites, mostly 
Americans, and about 40 natives and half-whites working at the 
business. There are three papers printed here, one evening and two 
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Only one morning paper pays 60 cents per 1,000, employ- 
The other papers employ natives and boys, from $3 
As usual, the proprietors are 


morning. 
ing four men. 
per week up to 50 cents per thousand. 
in favor of cheap labor, and do not look favorably on the establish- 
ment of a society. Natives cannot leave the island without a deposit 
of $600 for their return. Whites cannot leave as long as they owe $1 
*—a very bad place for tramps to be caught in. 

A MAN has been found whose manuscript is worse than that of 
Horace Greeley or “Old Bloss,” of Cincinnati. The late Captain 
Burnaby, of the Guards, killed in Soudan, left the manuscript of a 
novel, which it was decided to publish, but no one has yet been able 
to read it, even a professional decipherer of hieroglyphics being unable 
to do anything with it. Burnaby was a great man. This manuscript 
proves it, according to the general idea, 

At a regular meeting of Pressman’s Union, No. 17, of Indianapo- 
lis, held Thursday evening, December 3, 1885, the following officers 
were elected: Chas. Froschauer, president; Joseph Mandlin, vice- 
president; John Bodenmueller, recording secretary; E. P. Fulmer, 
financial secretary; Ambrose Matthews, treasurer; Eden Kingham, 
guardian ; James Cahill, O. A. McCarty, H. Ford, executive commit: 
tee; E. P. Fulmer, Gus. Schaub, Fred A. Lorenz, board of directors. 

FOREIGN. 

THE government printing-office at Melbourne, Australia, is to have 
another story added to it. 

THE Art of Printing, the organ of the Typographical Center, has 
just made its appearance at Barcelona. 

A NEW paper has been issued at Newcastle, South Africa, called 
the Newcastle Herald and Boeren Vriend, 

Ar Godhaab, on the western coast of Greenland, a printing-office 
was established in 1860, and is still flourishing. An illustrated paper 
of the name of A/nagag/i-uti (the Literary Pastime) is published there 
by the Esquimaux, who themselves provide both literary matter and 
illustrations. 

Tue Australian Typographical Union appears to be growing in 
power and influence. Besides embracing the societies in Melbourne, 
Ballarat, Adelaide, and North and South Tasmania, the alliance will 
soon be strengthened by the admission of the New South Wales and 
Queensland Associations. 

THE report of the Federation Typographique Francaise shows the 
total number of unions to be 81, whose membership is 6,103. The 
union in the capitol has 47 master printers, 2,431 compositors, 49 proof- 
readers, 146 typefounders, 14 bookbinders, and 70 stereotypers—a 
total membership of 2,757. 

AT a recent exhibition of artistic printing held at Madrid an inter- 
esting and novel feature was introduced in the shape of a room fitted 
up as an editorial office, showing examples of the materials used in 
the getting up of a newspaper. The walls were decorated with copies 
of nearly all the periodicals issued in Spain. 

THE proprietors of the Brisbane Zé/egraph have just received from 
Messrs. R. Hoe & Co., London and New York, through Messrs. F. T. 
Wimble & Co., one of their rotary printing machines, capable of deliv- 
ering 8,500 per hour. The rapid increase in the circulation of the 
paper has necessitated this important addition to the plant. 

ANOTHER journeymen’s organ, the Ral/iement Typographique, is 
published in Paris. It appears monthly, and has for its aim to destroy 
the germs of political disunion, and to confine the action of general 
meetings to simple deliberation, leaving the decision of all questions to 
the general vote. ‘The new organ is directed chiefly against the party 
of the “Cercle des Etudes Sociales” and its organ, the Reveil Tyfo- 
graphique. 

A COMMITTEE of the working printers’ union at Budapesth has 
published statistics concerning printing in Hungary. According to it, 
there are 380 printing-offices in that kingdom, but of only 287, statistics 
could be obtained. These gave employment to 111 overseers, 17 clerks, 
39 readers, 1,393 compositors, 257 pressmen and machine-minders, and 
806 case and 138 press apprentices. Of printing machines there are 
378, hand-presses 171, and treadles 87. 
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A NEW publication, to be called the A/auritius Mail, will shortly 
It will be published monthly in English and 


appear at Port Louis. 
It is 


French in time to be sent by homeward-bound mail steamers. 


| intended to give extracts from articles published in the colony concern- 
| ing commercial, agricultural and manufacturing matters in Mauritius, 


Reunion, and Madagascar. 

On October Ist the Melbourne Typographical Society entered upon 
a new phase of its existence. Besides the establishment of the Mortality 
Fund, which has been in operation over twelve months, the society now 
undertakes to assist its unemployed members during times of slackness. 
Both benefits are, however, contingent on certain conditions, the chief 
of which is that members must be clear on the books. 





BIBLE STATISTICS. 


The books in the Old Testament, 29. 

The chapters of the Old Testament, 929. 

The verses in the Old Testament, 22,241. 

The words in the Old Testament, 592,430. 

The letters in the Old Testament, 2,723,700. 

The books in the New Testament, 27. 

The chapters in the New Testament, 260. 

The verses in the New Testament, 7,956. 

The words in the New Testament, 181,253. 

The letters in the New Testament, 838,380. 

The Apocrypha has chapters, 183. 

The Apocrypha has verses, 7,081. 

The Apocrypha has words, 152,185. 

The middle chapter and least in the Bible is Psalm cxviii. 

The word “and” occurs in the Old Testament 35,543 times. 

The word “ Jehovah” occurs 6,586 times. 

The word “and” occurs in the New Testament 19,604 times. 

The middle book of the Old Testament is Proverbs. 

The middle chapter of the Old Testament is Job 29. 

The middle verse of the Old Testament is II. Chronicles, 1st chap- 
ter, 25th verse. 

The least verse of the Old Testament is I. Chronicles, 1st chapter, 
25th verse. 

The longest verse of the Old Testament is Esther, 8th chapter and 
goth verse. 

The middle book of the New Testament is Thessalonians. 

The middle chapters of the New Testament are Romans 14 and 15. 

The middle verse in the New Testament is Acts—18th verse. 





FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 


A span is 10% inches. 

There are 2,750 languages. 

A square mile contains 640 acres. 

A barrel of rice weighs 600 pounds. 
The average human life is 31 years. 
The first steel pen was made in 1830. 
A barrel of flour weighs 196 pounds. 





A barrel of pork weighs 200 pounds. 

A hand (horse measure) is 4 inches. .- 

Watches were first constructed in 1476. 

A storm moves 36 miles per hour. 

The first lucifer match was made in 1829. 

The value of a ton of silver is $37,704.84. 

A hurricane moves 80 miles per hour. 

The first iron steamship was built in 1830. 

Modern needles first came into use in 1545. 

Coaches were first built in England in 1569. 

The first horse railroad was built in 1826-27, 

One million dollars of gold coin weighs 3,685 pounds avoirdupois. 
Until 1776 cotton-spinning was performed by the hand-spinning 








wheel. 

One million dollars of silver coin weighs 58,920.9 pounds avoir- 
dupois, 

Measure 209 feet on each side and you will have a square acre 


| within an inch. 
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THE STANDARD JOB COMPOSING STICK. 

This stick, which has just been invented and patented by Golding 
& Co., Boston, is one which printers cannot afford to be without, It 
cannot be set to an irregular measure, as it is only adjustable to picas 
and nonpareils of the standard adopted by the majority of the foundries 
for the new American system. 

It can be set instantly, and once set, z¢ 7s impossible for it to slip, 
the adjusting pin being positive in its action. Printers will recognize 
the immense saving this stick will lead to. 

Every lead and rule cut for measures set in it will be standard, and 
no carelessness on the part of compositors in setting sticks can lead to 
the waste of material through cutting irregular measures. 

The measures are stamped on the stick, and no quads are needed in 
setting it. 

Compositors will find this stick invaluable for setting tables or 
making up designs from the new combination borders. In fact there 
is no end to the useful purposes to which it may be applied. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THERE are 86 typefoundries in Germany, employing 825 journey- 
men and 178 apprentices. 

“THE Natural History of the Women of Berlin,” is printed in 
dark blue ink on pale green paper. 

A BOOK-STITCHING machine has been invented in which is used a 
narrow and strong ribbon instead of wire thread. 

A Goop mastic for fixing stereotype plates on wood or metal is 
obtained by dissolving ordinary cobbler’s wax until it is about the 
thickness of a syrup, and then stirring in a sufficient quantity of wood- 
ash to make it into a kind of varnish. 

AN English paper gives the following receipts for making sub- 
stances for sticking the edges of paper in making writing tablets: One 
is ordinary glue, with an addition of about five per cent of glycerine, 
and another isa solution of rubber in carbon bisulphide. 


ACCORDING to the statistics furnished by the German Printers’ 
Society, there are 18,000 journeymen, 15,000 belonging to the Work- 
ingmen’s Syndicate and 4,000 to the Employés’ Syndicate. There are 
8,000 apprentices, which is the subject of much complaint. In fourteen 
years $100,000 has been expended in relief. 

THE following method for testing paper made from ground wood 
is recommended: ‘The paper should be wetted with a drop of sulphate 
of aniline in a dilute form, when the paper will take on a color more 
or less dark, according to the quantity of wood contained. The sul- 
phate of aniline colors the wood pulp a yellow. 

Ir is curious to note, in spite of the steadily increasing exports of 
British paper, that the number of paper mills is decreasing. According 
to statistics given in the new edition of Kelly’s Directory for Printers, 
Stationers and others, it appears that no fewer than fifty mills and one 
hundred and fifty paper-making machines have ceased working during 
the past year. 

A PAPER mold for casting stereotype plates has been patented by 
Louis H. Allen, of New York city. The mold is formed by using 
side bars of a less thickness than the height of the type to receive the 
side parts of the matrix paper, and placing thin side bars over these 
parts, to make molds with square shoulders for producing stereotype 
plates with finished sides. 

CoLoRING BronzE.—In making colors for bronze, manufacturers 
have hitherto employed a concentrated solution of gum arabic for 
grinding the bronze, reducing it to powder by pounding. Dr. Lehner, 
of Diessen (Bavaria), has found a better and cheaper material by 
substituting for the gum arabic a liquid solution of five parts of dextrine 
and one part alum. ‘The bronze is washed and polished as usual. 

RECENT statistics show that in 1884 the number of boiler explosions 
in the United States was 152, being less than in the previous year. 
There were 254 persons killed and 261 injured in them, however, and 
the number is much larger than it should be. Fifty-six of the explo- 
sions took place in saw mills, where the so-called engineer finds a too 
facile fuel in shavings. Men chosen for such positions should have the 





gumption to perceive that such firing generates steam too rapidly for 
safety. These people can reduce the general death-rate if they wish, 
and can especially reduce the present high percentage of mortality 
among saw mill engineers. 

A DURABLE and weighty-looking door is now made of paper. 
While it costs about the same as wood, it is much better, because there 
is no shrinking, swelling, cracking or warping. It is composed of two 

thick paper boards stamped and molded into panels and glued together 
with glue and potash and then rolled through heavy rollers. It is first 
coated with a water-proof coating and then with a fire-proof coating, 
and is painted and varnished, and hung in the ordinary way. 

PAPER, it is said, is taking the place of cedar in the making of lead 
pencils. A novel use for paper has been found in the manufacture of 
gas pipes. In addition to being absolutely tight and smooth, and much 
cheaper than iron, these pipes are of great strength, for when the sides 
are scarcely three-fifths of an inch thick, they will stand a pressure of 
more than 15 atmospheres. If buried underground they will not be 
broken by settlement, nor when violently shaken or jarred. The 
material being a bad conductor of heat, the pipes do not readily 
freeze.— Paper Making. 

AN ingeniously constructed, and very compact apparatus for num- 
bering simultaneously with printing has recently been patented. It is 
15g by I inch in size, is type-high, and can readily be locked up in a 
form along with the type. The apparatus contains the word “ No.” 
and five figures. The word “ No.” stands up higher than the figures 
and rests upon a spring, which is pressed down by the platen or 
cylinder of the printing machine, and in rising again changes the 
position of the figure wheel or wheels ready for the next impression. 

IN order to meet the requirements of the new German law, which 
makes obligatory compensation to workmen in case of accident, the 
representatives of the printing, typefounding, engraving and paper 
industries have established a confederated mutual insurance fund, whose 
operations will extend over the whole of the German Empire. In 
additien to the central office at Leipsic, there will be nine branch offices 
in some of the leading cities of Germany. Dr. E. Brockhaus, of the 
famous Leipsic printing and publishing house, has been appointed 
president pro tem.—Zondon Press News. 

Ir often happens that a printer, having a paper of a certain size 
and quality with a known weight per ream, wants to know what will 
be the weight of a ream of the same kind of paper in another size. 
The following rule will show the means of ascertaining this: Multi- 
ply the weight of the paper you have by the size (in square inches) of 
a sheet of the first-named paper. For instance, we have 14 17 — 14lb, 
and wish to know the weight of 19 X 24 the same quality; we multi- 
ply 14, the weight, by 456, the number of inches in 19 & 24, and 
divide by 238, the number of inches in 14 17; viz.: 14 456= 6384 
- 238 = 26.8, the weight of the paper wanted. 

According to the report of the Chamber of Commerce at Leipsic, 
for the year 1884, there were in that town at the close of the year 95 
letter-press printing-offices, with 82 overseers, 43 readers, 1,299 com- 
positors, 359 pressmen and machine-minders, 245 operatives in the 
typefoundries, and 532 apprentices. Of machines there were at work 
528 cylinders and 4 rotary ones, 66 treadle presses, 84 hand presses, 
and go proof presses. The number of press readers, 43, appears very 
small, but may be explained by the system of out-of-door reading car- 
ried on to a large extent at Leipsic, where there are a great number of 
poor students at the university who are glad to earn a few pence by 

proofreading.— Printers’ Register, London. 

ELECTROTYPING HANDWRITING.—To produce electrotypes or 
stereotypes of letters, signatures, ordinary written matter, drawings, or 
sketches, coat a smooth surface of glass or metal with a smooth, thin 
layer of gelatine, and let it dry. Then write or draw upon it with an 
ink containing chrome alum; allow it to dry exposed to light, and 
immerse the plate in water. Those parts of the surface which have not 
been written upon will swell up and form a relief plate, While those 
parts which have been written upon with the chrome ink have become 
insoluble in water, after exposure to light. The relief may be trans- 
ferred to plaster of Paris, and from this may be made a plate in type- 
metal.— Printers’ Register, London. 
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WHY THE EDITOR SWORE. 


With a terrific cold in his head, 
And his eyelids heavy and sore, 

The editor sat in a broken chair 
And bitterly, earnestly swore. 


A youth had dropped in with a poem, 
A man was there with a dun, 

And a chap had entered to tell him 
How the paper ought to be run. 


An irate subscriber had told him 
That his sheet wasn’t fit to be read, 

While another had carefully promised 
To punch the editor’s head. 


The foreman was yelling for copy, 

And the wind whistled in at the door, 
And this, with a few other reasons, 

Is why the editor swore. 


But the angel who took it to heaven 
Recorded this verdict there: 

“The jury find in the present case— 
*Twas a justifiable swear.” 


PRINTING AT THE POLYTECHNIC, 

At the class held last week, answers were received to the first six of 
the questions of the City & Guilds of London Technological Examina- 
tions. The following are examples of the replies. 

1. Taking pica type as the standard, and calling it 8, what is the 
relative depth of the bodies of nonpareil, brevier and long primer ? 

Answer: Pica, 8; nonpareil, 4; brevier, 54%; long primer, 62. 

Proof: 4 pica= 5 long primer — 6 brevier — 8 nonpareil. 

Pica 

Long primer 

Brevier 

Nonpareil 

2. Supposing a manuscript book to consist of 24,000 words, each 
word to average (say) five letters, about how many pages would it 
make in pica type, the page being 23 ems wide and 37 clear lines long ? 


* 
J 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
J 


Answer : 
23 ems wide. 24,000 words, 
2 5 letters in a word. 


46 ens wide. 120,000 in all. 
16,000 ens for spaces. 
add — 
136,000 total cast-up. 


1702 ens in I page. 
1702 ) 136,000 ( 79=80 pp. 
11,914 


16,860 
15,318 
1,542 
This would, of course, depend on the width of face of the type, 
but the above is presuming that the five letters and necessary space for 
each word would occupy the space of 5 ens. 
3. Draw a plan of imposition of a sheet of 16mo. 
(The answer is unnecessary here.) 
4. Name the various kinds of furniture used in dressing a form 
and their sizes in pica ems. Also describe the process of imposing. 
Answer: Double broad = 8 pica ems; broad and narrow 7; 
double narrow 6 ; broad 4; narrow 3. In the following description, 
the expression— 
Backs is used in the binders’ sense; the gutters are each side of 
The 


or 5 sheets 8vo. 


the long cross, and the tails are each side of the short cross. 








matter being marked off into pages of the required length, and 
securely tied, is put on the imposing surface, and the pages placed in 
their proper order, the first page beginning on the left—all head to 
head and tail to tail. 

After testing that they are correctly laid down—necessary on 
account of the difficulty of shifting when the cords are off—the chase 
is put on to the pages. Folding a skeet to the size of the work (8vo), 
measure from left side of last page, letting it extend over left side of 
the first page to allow for cutting as much as seems necessary. This 
process gives the width of backs. 

For gutters, open the sheet one fold, and make it flush, from the 
left side of page 13 to the left side of first page. 

For heads, fold sheet again to 8vo, then measure from head of page 
8 letting it extend over the foot of page 1, same as for backs. 

For tails open sheet contrary way to that for gutters, then measure 
from foot of page I to foot of page 5, exactly flush. 

Push each page well up into its place and fasten up lightly with side 
and foot sticks and quoins, plane the form down, lock-up the quoins 
and lift the form an inch or so from the stone to make sure that no 
letters are loose, or wrong font spaces or letters dropping on account of 
alead or rule binding; if all is quite right, the form may be sent to 


| press. 


5. Given the size of the page as 18 ems pica wide, and 31 ems 
pica long. What would be the cast-up, or labor value of composing a 
sheet of 16 pages in nonpareil type at the London scale price of 8d. 
per I,000 ens. 

Answer: 

18 by 4=72. 

31 by 2= 62. 

144 
432 


Number of nonpareil ens in a line. 
Number lines of nonpareil in a page. 


4464 Number of nonpareil ens ina page. 
16 


26784 
4464 


71424 —711% thousand ens in a sheet. 
8d. 


12d. )572d. 
47s. 8d. 
£2 7s. 8d. 

Or if the odd 424 is dropped— £2 7. 4. which in the bill would be 
127.0: 

6. Give a list of mathematical, geometrical and medical signs, 
with their meanings. (The answer need not be here reprinted, as the 
information is contained in various books of reference.) 

The specimens from Mr. Southward’s collection that were exhibited 
last evening were: For modern printing, Hailing’s Specimen Book, 
Vol. II.; for old style printing, two exquisite antique calendars by the 
late Mr, Faulkner, of Manchester; a specimen book showing printing 
in Egyptian, classic Moorish, Japanese, early French, early Italian, 
Renaissance, and Venetian styles; a Dutch-printed kalendar, with 
native types, paper and presswork; specimens of real Dutch hand- 
made paper; specimen book of the firm of Enschédé, of Haarlem, the 
oldest typefoundry in the world—some of the matrices are about three 
centuries old; specimens of the ancient Caslon printing types, engraved 
by William Caslon in 1716. It was stated amid applause that Mr. 
Southward was prepared to send a fresh lot of specimens of printing 
for exhibition at each meeting up to the end of next May. The 
samples already shown have excited considerable interest, and as 
they are very ably described and criticised by the lecturer, form a 
valuable and useful feature of this course of technical instruction.— 
British and Colonial Printer, London. 





THE budget of the German state printing-office at Berlin for 1885-86 
shows a gross income of 3,991,820 marks, and an anticipated net profit 
of 1,065,690. Private printers would be most happy if they were able 
to show an equal percentage. 














A MODEL OFFICE. 

Among the many model offices of the West few rank higher than 
that of Messrs. Tucker & Co., of La Crosse, Wisconsin. All the job type 
in their establishment is placed in cabinets of three tiers each, contain- 
ing two-thirds cases, twenty-four cases to each tier, the special design 
of Mr. N. P. Tucker. The cap case is an ordinary two thirds lower 
case, which has an additional row of sixteen compartments, at the back, 
to contain all the ornaments, characters, etc., pertaining to the font, 
thus avoiding all doubling up. 

The italic cases in use are the ordinary two-thirds lower case con- 
densed, having three rows of compartments in front which also allow 
room for all extra characters, as well as placing the quads and spaces 
where they can do the most good. This is known as the “ La Crosse 
Job Case.” The old style case had but two rows of boxes for caps, 
rendering it necessary to double the $, 4, AZ, CE, x, ce, etc. This 
improvement, however, provides a box for every character, and dis- 
penses with old time difficulties. Four regular sized cases can also be 
placed on top of each cabinet, giving a total of seventy-six cases, 
which do not occupy more than the space of a double stand containing 
but twenty-eight cases, thus saving nearly two-thirds the room of an 
ordinary rack, besides providing all necessary room in the case for the 
font. Marder, Luse & Co., of this city are prepared to furnish all 
orders for the same entrusted to their care. 





“THE TOURIST SEASON.” 

With the constantly increasing facilities and conveniences for travel, 
the so-called “tourist season’’ is rapidly becoming a thing of the past, 
and travel for pleasure or health will soon cease to be generally con- 
fined to particular months in the year. Especially is this true since 
desirable winter resorts have been developed by the provision of neces- 
sary conveniences and accessories to localities whose natural attractions 
of climate and scenery are calculated to invigorate both the body and 
mind. Prominent among such are the resorts of Southern California 
and Mexico. They are reached by through trains over the Burlington 
Route, C. B. & Q. R. R., from Chicago or Peoria, to either Atchison or 
Kansas City, where connection is made with the southern routes for 
Mexico or California. If, however, business or pleasure dictates a visit 
to San Francisco en route to these resorts, the Burlington Route also 
runs through trains over its own track from Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis, 
either by the way of Kansas City, Pacific Junction, Council Bluffs or 
Omaha, direct to Denver, the great distributing point for all Colorado 
and Pacific Coast points. These through trains are elegantly equipped, 
and ride you over a track that is as smooth and safe as a perfect road- 
bed, steel rails, iron bridges, interlocking switches, and other devices 
for comfort and safety can make it. When ready to start, call on your 
home ticket agent, or address PERCEVAL LOWELL, General Passenger 
Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, IIl. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 

Cambridgeport.—State of trade, dull ; prospects, poor; composition on book- 
work, 40 and 42 cents ; job printers, per week, $16 to $18. 

Chicago.—State of trade, good; prospects, encouraging; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents ; bookwork, 37 cents; job printers, per 
week, $18. 

Cleveland.—State of trade, dull; prospects, favorable ; composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents ; evening, 3314 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$ro to $14. The boycott of the A7vgus still continues, but it obstinately refuses to 
yield. The union continues to publish its paper, and will probably make it per- 
manent. 

Dayton.—State of trade, medium ; prospects, not very good ; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 32 cents ; bookwork, 32 to 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. No. 57 has ordered a boycott on the Democrat for paying less than 
the scale, and compelling its employés to take one-quarter of their wages in store pay. 

Detroit.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 33% cents ; job printers, per week 

A prosperous year to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Grand Rapids.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, per 
week, $13. 

Joliet.—State of trade, rather quiet; prospects, indefinite ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 27 cents; bookwork, 27 cents , job printers, per 
week, $12 to $15. 


$14. 
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Lincoln.—State of trade, good ; prospects, bright; composition on morning 
papers, 33 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, 
$15. All employed. 

Lockport.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on evening papers, 
26 cents ; bookwork, 26 cents ; job priniers, per week, $12. 

Milwaukee.—State of trade, fair; prospects, none; composition on morning 
papers, 38 cents ; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$14 to $18. 

Mobile.—State of trade, very poor; prospects, discouraging; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, 4o cents; job printers, 
per week, $16. 

Newark.—State of trade, good; prospects, promising; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 36 cents; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 32 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. 

New Haven.—State of trade, good; prospects, good ; composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$15 to $18. 

Omaha.—State of trade, fair; prospects, bettertimes ahead; composition on 
morning papers, 33 and 34 cents; evening, 30 and 31 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job 
printers, per week, $15 and upward. 

Salt Lake City.—State of trade, pretty good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per 
week, $18 to $21. 

San Francisco.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not flattering ; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 4o cents; job printers, per 
week, $18. 

Sioux City.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 33 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, 
$15 and $16, Three or four more subs can find lots of work. 


Springfield.—State of trade, dull; prospects, promising; composition on 
morning papers, 334 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. A boycott is being conducted against the ///inois State Journal. 


St. Louis.—State of trade, comparatively good ; prospects, uncertain ; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 40 cents ; job 
printers, per week, $18. 

St. Paul.—State of trade, fair; prospects, about the same; composition on 
morning papers, 38 cents ; evening, 33 cents ; bookwork, 35 and 42 cents ; job printers, 
per week, $15. Have just settled a strike at office of West Publishing Company 

. . . . . . . ? 
caused by unjust discrimination against piece hands where both time and piece hands 
worked in same office. 

Syracuse.—State of trade, fair; prospects, brighter; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents ; job printers, per week, $13 
to $18. 

Topeka.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, encouraging ; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents ; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, per week, 
$15. Both morning papers are controlled by non-union fraternity. 

Toronto.—State of trade, slightly better; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 28 cents ; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, per 
week, $11. Boycott being pushed against the Maz/. 


Troy.—State of trade, not very good ; prospects, so-so ; composition on morning 
papers, 3714 cents; evening, 32 cents; job printers, per week, $16. 


Wheeling.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not bright; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork 33% cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. 


Wilkesbarre.—State ot trade, fair; prospects, bright ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $14 to $15. The regulars are about worked out; no subs, therefore this city 
would be a harvest field for a time. 


Winnipeg.—State of trade, still very dull; prospects, no improvement looked 


for; composition on morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 3214 cents; bookwork, 37 
cents; job printers, per week, $16. : 





A BBREVIATED LONGHAND. By Wallace Ritchie. A complete 
system of note-taking without ambiguous signs. Eve bitious i 
should own the book, and qualify himself for poner a ina dour hunk. Reahew tee 
25 cents, Agent wanted in each large office. J. B. HULING, Chicago, Ill. 





| gerne wanted to extend the business of a good book and job 


office, with cylinder and job presses. Good opening for a practical 
particulars address, R. C., INLAND PrinTER. . es en 





ROOFREADER.—Position wanted in a law printing house or one 


of general bookwork. Address, A. B. C., INLAND PrinTer. 





UGGESTIONS IN PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZA- 
TION. This little work is by a practical printer and writer, and is the only 
comprehensive treatise published. Every printer will find its contents of great 
bore + a for 25 cents. Agent wanted in each large office. J. B. HULING, 
icago, Ill. 





\ \ .ANTED.— A first-class country editor as partner. Business is 
small now, but a better field does not exist, Small capital i 
“GEORGE,” INLAND PRINTER. ‘ pr ee 
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GEO. H. TAYLOR. HARVEY M. HARPER. 


Geo. H. Taytor & Co. 


COMMISSION PAPER DEALERS 


ln Super-Calendered Book Papers in White and Tinted of all 
Grades, Machine-Finished Book of all Grades, Print and 
Extra Print, Manila, Colored News, Covers, 
Engine-Sized Writing Paper. 


We make a specialty of supplying regular publications on contract, and carry a 
full line of goods above mentioned at all times. 


184 & 186 Monror St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We sell our goods at very low prices. 





SIGMUND ULLMAN. E. H. WIMPIHEIMER, 


FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED 


Printing and Lithographic Inks 


—AND— 


PASTE COLORS. 


The Largest and Most Complete Assortment in the Country. 


BRONZE POWDERS for Printing a specialty. 


GERMAN PRINTING INKS IN TUBES, if desired. Keeps the 
Ink free from skin and dust until used up. 


Price List and Specimens sent on Application. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN, 


51 Marpen LANeg, NEW YORK. 





H. Barty, Pres. 


TY PERYePOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IVP, FRESSES, 


—— AND-— 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 
All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times, 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, 


201 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





THOMAS FOX, Pres. and Treas. GEO. N. FRIEND, Vice-Pres’t. 
GEO. B. FOX, Secretary. 


~ ~ 
Friend & Fox Paper Co. 
BOOK, COVER, NEWS, WRAPPING, 
ROOFING AND CARPET FELT. 


Full Line of PARKER’S “Treasury” and ‘‘Com- 
mercial’’ Blotting on hand. 


LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


LOCKLAND MILLS, CRESCENT MILLS, RIALTO MILLS. 


W. P. Hunt, Treas. 
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§ Holly Wood Type. j 


Prouty Presses. 5 . ~~ 
} SPECIAL AGENTS \ Boston Typefoundry. 


Central Typefoundry. 


THE UNION TYPEFOUNDRY, 


Type and Brass Rule, ] 
PRESSES AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. | 
54 and 56 Franklin Street, 


—CHICAGO. 


A complete stock of Boston and Central Typefoundries’ Beautiful Faces con- 


TELEPHONE 1040. 


stantly on hand. 


FRENCH LINEN. 


A StrictrLy First-Ciass CREAM Larp LINEN FLAT PAPER 











500 Sheets to Ream. 
Made of Pure Linens. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 





12 lb. Folio, $3.00 per Ream. $3.00 per Ream. 
16 “ec “e 2 P . 4.00 “ce ad oo “ce “e 

16 ‘* Royal, . 
on st ws ; 


12 lb. Demy, 
6 “ec “ce 


“ “ 
“ “ 


| 20 *¢ Double Cap, ; 5.00 
oe “oe “ a 6. 


Above prices are net. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


181 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





SOME REASONS WHY 





Printers Prefer Goods made by 


The MORGANS & WILCOX MFG.CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. | 


They make good goods. 

They make every piece of Wood Material used in a printing-office, also 
Paper Cutters, Proof Presses, Brass Galleys, etc. 

They consult the wants of the Trade, and produce whatever in new 
appliance the needs of the modern printer requires. 

Among their new and useful articles lately brought out, are the fol- 


lowing: 
The ‘“‘ Quadruple Case,” which will hold four of the smaller sizes of cap 
fonts without mixing. . 


The improved ‘‘ Middletown Job Case,’’ which is made with larger and 
fewer boxes in the cap and small-cap division. 

A new Lead and Reglet Rack, with room for 450 six-to-pica leads of 
each length by picas 4 to 61, and by half-picas from 4} to 84, and for 150 
pieces of each size of nonpareil reglet from 10 to 61 picas, Price, $10.00. 

A new Cabinet and a new Stand with bracket front, affording ample 
knee room for compositor. 

A handy Drying Rack. 

A new Roller Closet, only $5.00. 

A series of Galley Cabinets. 

Their Wood Type has the highest finish of any in the worid. 

They handle and furnish all the metal goods used, including type from 
all the leading foundries. 

They have a new Bearer or Roller Supporter, made of iron, for job- 
press, which will save their cost in rollers many times a year, and enable 
the printer to do better work. Sizes from 5 xg to 13 x 19, 35c. to 75c. 
per pair. 

Parties wanting complete or partial outfits, will do well to get our 


prices, 
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Wm. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





ALL GOODS WARRANTED FIRST CLASS. SPECIMEN BOOKS, WITH 
PRICE LIST, FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION, 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CoO. 


286 to 296 FRANKLIN STREET, 
NORWICH, CONN. _~ 





——=— IM PROVED—T_—""_- 
























CHEAPEST. 














‘Lhe National is the BEST, because it is more complete, more sim- 

ple and more durable than any other Cabinet Letter File ever made. 
It is the cheapest because it has greater capacity than any other. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


JOHN MORRIS CO., 118 & 120 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





The Leading Engraving Establishment 
of the Country. 


3 Methods 


ENGRAVING of whatever nature required, executed 
artistically, expeditiously and at lowest possible rates, 
either on WOOD, PHOTO-ENGRAVED, or by IVES PROCESS, according to 
the nature of the subject. 





( PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
WOOD ENGRAVING. 
{ IVES PROCESS. 








By our IVES PROCESS we make plates ready for the printing-press 
DIRECT from NEGATIVE, PHOTOGRAPH or BRUSH DRAWING, at lower 
rates than can possibly be done by any other process. 


THE CROSSCUP & WEST ENGRAVING 


715 to 719 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CO, 











==SUPAKRIORA 


PRINTING-INKS 


MADE BY 


The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg Co. 


56 & 58 Merwin Street, cor. West, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


———-WF GUARANTEE THE QUALITY OF OUR INKS.,———-——- 





J. H. BoNNELL & Co. 
PRINTING-INK 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Office— Tribune Building, New York. 


We manufacture all the PRINTING-INKS used on the following and many 
other publications : 
HARPER’S WEEKLY & BAZAR, 
Mrs. FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
THE PARKER & TILTON ART EXHIBIT, 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
NEW YORK SUN, 
PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER, 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS, 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD, Etc, 


GEO.C. JAMES & CQ. 


PRINTERS’ and BINDERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


LITHOGRAPH PRESSES. 


THE BEST 
PUNCHING MACHINE 


IN THE WORLD. 









PUNCHING MACHINE. 





One can be seen in use in the office of 
SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, where the 
IntAND PRINTER is published. 


62 Longworth St., 


. CINCINNATI. 0.4 












D. J. REILLY & CO. 
326 Pearl St., New York, : 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


P vinters Roleero—-— 


AND 


R oller Composition. 


Price for Peerless Composition, - 
Price for Acme Composition, - - - 25 cts. per Ib. 
Prepared Glue, - . - - - 35 cts. per Ib. 








40 cts, per Ib, 
















FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USING OUR COMPOSITION & 


PREPARED GLUE WITH EACH SHIPMENT. , 











Prices for Covering Rollers made on application. Correspondence Solicited. 






GOODS PACKED AND SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U, S, AND CANADA, 






SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
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W. O. TYLER PAPER CO. 


gy, Nos. 169 & 171 ADAMS STREET, 
~ 











[io Oa 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





+4+4444 
A New House, with a Fresh, Clean Stock of Goods. 


NO SHELF WORN JOB LOTS. 


F FP Elhott oF Co All Goods in Stock bought at Panic Prices. The largest and most com- 
. . e $ . . 


plete stock of all kinds of Paper in the country. Western Agents for 


why WHITING PAPER CO. ue 
208 Cr 210 ay as 


Celebrated Superior Flats, White Cream and Colored, and FANCY 


Ra nN do Lph he 4 reet, STATIONERY. Also Agents for 


CAREW PAPER Co. L. L. BRowN PAPER Co. 
APPLETON PAPER Co. VAN NORTWICK PAPER Co. 


’ WESTERN PAPER Bac Co. IKAUKAUNA PAPER Co. 
Chicago. Gero. R. DICKINSON PAPER Co. RICHMOND PAPER Co. 
CRANE & Co. 
*« & WHITCOMB’S CELEBRATED ENVELOPES, x « 


AND MANY OTHER MANUFACTURERS. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in all 
Lithograph Paper, Manila Paper, 
hinds of Card Board, Tissue Paper, 
Straw Boards, Book Papers, 
Ruled Papers, White and Colored Print, 





++4+4+4+4+4+4+4+4 Seymour Cover Papers, Crane's Bristol, 
-< Enameled Book, Enameled Cover Papers, 


eae Pp I Tough Check, White and Colored China, 
€ White and Colored Bristol, etc. Red Express. 


Fete te etre ALL PRICES ROCK BOTTOM. 
































BRADNER SMITH & Co. 


PAPER MAKERS, 
| sexeere 


‘New style Gordon Press. 


Book - : i a a a a a a a a a a a 


<0 
ine ‘Paper 


cen 


Envelopes, Cardboard, Tags, ete. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
“Star” Document Manila, “Climax” Blotting, 
B.S. & Co, Gummed Papers, 
B.S. & Co. “I” Tags, 
“Parchment” Railroad Manila, 
Weston's Ledger, Crane's Ledger, a 
“Scotch Linen” Ledger, Crane's Bond, | CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 
“Germanic” Ledger and Flats, renee 


“Commercial” Safety. | GORDON PRESS WORKS 


Crane Bros.“ Fapanese” and “All Linen” Flats, 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE FOR 1886. | 99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


Five Sizes Made: 13x19, 1x17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12, 


(INSIDE THE CHASE). 




















~T 
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4. ZBESE & CO: THE PARAGON 


ELECTROTYPERS, Paper and Card Cutting Machines, 


Map, Relief-Line and 








gauge 


of the 
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We wish to invite the attention of Printers and Publishers to our LARGE poss ae eS 5 
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COMPRISING HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, Etc., is the most 


complete and best in the Country. EDWARD | MILLER, Mfr., 


SPECIMENS SENT ON APPLICATION. 328 Vine St. and 327 New St., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE EE. P, DONNELL MANF’G CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Office and Salesroom, 158 and 160 Clark St., CHICAGO. 


Donnell’s Power Wire Stitching Machine. 


N offering this valuable and simple WIRE STITCHING MACHINE to the Trade, we can 
safely say that it is the only simple Wire Stitcher that does not require an expert ma- 
chinist to keep it in good working order. This machine forms, drives and clinches a 

staple from a CONTINUOUS ROUND WIRE wound on spools, and will stitch a pamphlet from two 
sheets to one-quarter of an inch thick, either through the back, center or saddle. 

The machine has but seven single parts, including the iron stand. There are no parts 
to get out of order, NO CLOGGING UP with the staples. The machine can be stopped instantly 
by taking the foot off the treadle. The speed is 100 revolutions per minute, each revolution 
making and driving the staple. There is hardly ANY LIMIT to its production, as it depends on 
the expertness of the operator in handling the paper. The table is raised and lowered so as to 
adjust for the different thicknesses of the books. The staple can be lengthened or shortened 
while machine is running, always making a perfect staple. This stitcher works finely on 
Pamphlet Calendar Work. A sheet 36 inches long can be stitched in the center. The 
machine has all simple cam movements, and will outwear any other machine of the kind. We 
have also put the price of the round wire, which is of the very best quality in the market, at 
such a low price that it is less than thread. The simplicity of this machine is wonderful, and 
at the price will enable parties to have more than one for use. They have given the highest 











REFERENCES: 
W. B. Conxey, Chicago. 





Nacis; Fasten & O'Bnten Co, Chicago. satisfaction. All iron and steel. Weight, 250 pounds. 
Tnomas Danters, New York City. PRICE, STITCHER COMPLETE, No.1, - - - $175.00 
Hartrorp Ins, Co., Hartford, Conn. PRICE, STITCHER COMPLETE, No. 2, Heavy, - - 225.00 


H.S. ia, Til. 
War, Gace’ & Son Battle Creck. BEST ROUND WIRE, Per Pound, 25 Cents. 
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HOWARD IRON WORKS, Burra.Lo, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Me. 7 =e if 
a 9 || PRINTERS, 





BOOR- 
BINDERS * 
—_—AND— 
PAPER- 
MAKERS 


~~ eS = ut = . 


Ver 


S 


MACHINERY. 


eo mce wee |IN l 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


NO BETTER = 
MACHINERY IN “Si 
THE MARKET. ™ 


> 


OS. & SPINDLER, Gen’ Western Agents, 15 & 117 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO. 





‘Ture INLAND PRINTER. 


a 
~< i creer 


= 


The LEADING TRADE JOURNAL of the World in the Printing Industry. 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 PER YEAR. 





EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN 


ae invited to sustain with their subscriptions a Journal alive to their interests, and by doing so keep informed of 
the inventions, improvements and changes continually occurring and crowding out the old time methods. 
A corps of talented, practical printers have been secured to instruct, improve and interest our readers, and Vol. III., 
which commenced October 1885, will present features of unusual interest to the craft. 
No printing-office, typographical library, editor’s desk, employer’s workshop or worknian’s bookcase should be 


without this valuable addition to typographical literature. 





“The INLAND PRINTER has surpassed all that was expected of it in the beginning, and it may now be considered 
the foremost typographical magazine in America. It is exceptionally well printed, most ably edited and conducted, and 
is issued with a regularity which is astonishing when we consider that it is a printers’ journal.’’—St Louis Printers’ Register. 

““We acknowledge the receipt of bound volume II., of that excellent journal The INLAND PRINTER. Though com- 
plete in itself as a monthly issue, it appears to even better advantage when neatly bound in a compact volume, and is 


indeed a gem which should find a place in every printer’s library. A limited number of copies are yet attainable.” — 
The Chicago Electrotyper. 





We have a limited quantity of copies of Volume II., sent free by mail, at the following prices: 


SINGLE COPIES, 20 CENTS. COMPLETE FILE, $2.00 BOUND IN RUSSIA, $3.00. 


Easrenn Acawrs: THE INLAND PRINTER CO., PustisueErs, 


GOLDING & CO., Boston. re 
H. L. PELOUZE & SON, Wasurncron. No. 2 Taylor Building, Monroe Street, 

J. G. MENGEL & CO., Battimore. 

L. GRAHAM & SON, New Orteans. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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mre Scott Job and News Printing Machine 


Strong, Durable, Accurate, Fast, Cheap. 


Wa SEND FOR PRICES BEFORE ORDERING ELSEWHERE. @q 





| Ss 


SASS << SG“ 


SS 


\ eens construction and improvements render this machine equal in many respects 
to a first-class cylinder press. The best materials are used, wearing parts ample, air 
cushioning cylinders with adjustable heads, accurately cut gears and racks, bed geared to 
cylinder during the whole impression, fountain easily cleaned and adjusted, improved cam 
distribution, form rollers large, and can be removed and replaced without changing the adjust- 
ment, improved rack and pinion gripper motion, gripper delivery cylinder—no tapes, improved 
bed driving motion, close fly-cam, friction fly regulator, adjustable feed gauges, adjustable 
bearers, even unyielding impression, perfect register, high speed. 


WaLTER Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Lithographic, Two-Revolution Stop-Cylinder, Single-Cylinder, and 
Roll-Feed Perfecting Printing Machines, Folders, etc. 


PLAINFIELD is forty minutes ride from New York, on the Central R. R. of New Jersey, Depot foot of Liberty Street, N. Y. 


WESTERN AGENTS, - - - - - OSTRANDER & HUKE, 81 & 83 Jackson Street, Chicago. 
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DER Col)’ \ sf This is the most con- 
li ly venient and accurate 
He li, vn, machine of its kind, and 
is used for truing up the 
plates before they are 
used on the press. Per- 
fect accuracy is gained 
and much time saved in 
-making ready after 
= plates are put on the 
press. All plates are 
shaved to exact thick- 
ness by means of a dial 
wheel and screw. 


| 


—_ 
(<< - 


R. Hoe & Co . 
Routing a5 
Machine. 


This machine is used for cutting 
out blank spaces in plates by means 
of rotating steel cutters as shown 
in cut. It is solidly mounted on an 
iron base. Power is communicated 
to the upright shaft and thence by = 
pulleys and belts to the steel cutters. § 
A spring rest prevents the tool ' 
from touching the plate till pressed * 
down by the operator. The stand 
contains shelves for tools, etc. 


R. HOE & COs 504 Goand Strat, NV. 








199-201 VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND, 
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